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PREFACE. 



Though convinced the best preface is Alfred Crow- 
quills succinct, " Read it !" we nevertheless permit our 
inclination for some introductory words — to blind us to 
the probability that few perhaps will read them. 

The day for prefaces is gone by mih the class of litera- 
ture in which every character, however slightly sketched, 
gives a deliberate history of his antecedents ; yet, hoping 
there may be found some patient as well as " gentle rea- 
ders/' among those who peruse the ensuing "autobio- 
graphy," wo venture to assure them it is not all fiction. 

Many of the characters and incidents are true, the 
portrait of Mr. Millar is a softened likeness of the original. 

There is no mistake more unpardonable and more un- 
necessary in a novel-writer than over colouring his pic- 
tures. 

Most of us dare not accurately record that which we 
have experienced. It would be disbelieved, rejected as 
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improbable, and thrown aside ; nor is it good that even 
dark trtUhs should be too constantly pressed upon the 
reluctant yision. 

But the fatal errors into which women, through weak- 
ness, tenderness, mistaken self-devotion, and yirtues grown 
bejond rational bounds, have been led to commit on the 
all-momentous question of marriage — the long domestic 
martyrdoms'— -the obscure tragedies, that have arisen from 
stifling nature's instinct, all, that peculiar circumstances 
hare revealed to us^ rush upon our memory, entreating for 
a prefatory asinrance, that in what follows there is much 
actual reality. 

Our preface is ended. 

THE EDITOR. 

London* May, 13th, 1856. 



AGNES WARIJ^G, 



CHAPTER I. 



At last, tried and faithful friend, you shall be- 
hold, unveiled, the mystery which so long 
shrouded my past life, in spite of which you 
trusted and believed me, and which, had you 
been near me, should have long ago been re- 
vealed. 

I send you a sketch of my life as I have 

VOL. I. B 
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hastily written it, at various times. You will 
there see the period of our acquaintance set 
down, as for my own eye ; I have changed 
nothing, and leave myself without a word of 
comment or extenuation to your judgment. 
But that I may represent myself justly, I 
must begin with my early youth. 

My youth, then, was all sunshine ; I was the 
only daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, and 
our home, a beautiful villa near the great 
town where my father^s occupations took him 
daily, was as fair and graceful as could be 
found even among the lovely homes cf 
England. 

He was a man of great benevolence, but 
also of eager mind, ready to try experiments, 
and bold in speculation ; I feared him slightly, 
just enough to give my deep aflfection a reve- 
rent cast. 

My mother was a beautiful and stately lady, 
so simple and unselfish, yet, withal, proud; 
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dlie came of an ancient, but decayed squirarchal 
race, which I somewhat resembled, to her 
infinite delight. 

I was her idol, no tongue can tell her 
passionate love for me, her first born. 

My brother, my bright bold brother, was 
also very dear, but I was her home treasure. 

I have nothing to record of my childhood, I 
breathed an atmosphere of tenderness and calm 
pleasure, the only break in which was when 
my brother left me for school ; he was about a 
year my junior, which, between boy and girl, 
is a great difference, we are so much more 
quickly developed, and Arthur had a careless, 
wilful, loving disposition, that made him pe- 
culiarly my object, for I was of a thoughtful 
turn. 

I was educated at home ; my excessive idle- 
ness gave great trouble to my governesses, for 
I had several ; my poor mother, though gene- 
rally both kiid and just, would not believe 
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that my slow progress was my own fault, and, 
therefore, was constantly in search of some 
^^ rara avh^''^ who could instil knowledge into 
one who would not learn. 

Yet I was at school and learning all the 
time, my mind was ever working, and what- 
ever I could gather from the gardener of his 
work, or the old coachman of his horses, or 
from my father of his mill, was eagerly 
treasured up and thought over, and oh 1 the 
rapture at that time, to lie on the grass under 
a tree and dream and drink in the beauty and 
perfume of nature. Tn short, I was like all 
young, healthy spirits, slow in waking to the 
real world, and I lacked one great incentive 
— emulation. 

This was supplied in the presence of some 
all-accomplished cousins, one my own age, the 
others younger, who came to stay with us 
from France. I now felt my own deficiencies, 
and more keenly still, my mother's mortification. 
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thereat ; I set to work iii earnest, and soon 
grew to love study for its own sake. 

That was an intensely happy year ; new and 
exquisite pleasures were opening to me, in the 
books I had hitherto neglected. I Mas per- 
mitted to read Scott's novels, I found myself 
able to take my share of conversation with my 
father, and beyond all these calm enjoyments, 
gleamed with mysterious and alluring bright- 
ness, the grand unexplored regions of the 
social world, into which the next spring was to 
see me introduced. 

The world was my constant dream — the 
topic of my con^rsation with my brother, 
when we were together, the subject of out 
letters, when apart. I vaguely expected to do 
great things, for I was spoilt, and, I fear, had 
a deep-rooted lore of admiration ; and, dear 
Arthur, my handsome, brilliant brother, whose 
little errors and scrapes it was always my 
welcome task to apologise for and adjust, had 
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entered college. I knew my father had set 
his heart on high honours. 

The Christmas of 18 was a fine, cold, 

wintry season, but work was not abundant, 
and prices were high. Some outbreaks of the 
unemployed workmen disturbed our usually 
quiet neighbourhood, and stopped the festivities 
customary about this season, at which I had 
persuaded my mother to permit my appear- 
ance. 

The military were called in to quell the mob 
— and Ashbury became, for a while, the head 
quarters of a regiment. 

These disturbances tranquilised ; our neigh- 
bours began to make up for lost time, and 
dinners, balls, and suppers were the order of 
the night. 

The regiment which had undertaken the de- 
fence of Ashbury — that is, the rich men of 
Ashbury— had been feasted and f^ted — and 
being a distinguished corps, boasting fine gen- 
tlemen and honourables in its roll, they deter- 
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mined to astonish the manufacturing world 
into which they had fallen into a grand enter- 
tainment before they received the expected 
route. 

This military ball was an all engrossing 
topic ; the milliners wer^ occupied day and 
night for it ; the nursery gardeners were at 
their wits end for flowers for it; and I was 
frantic to go. 

Seyeral of the superior officers had dined at 
our house ; but as I only appeared for a bare 
half- hour after the banquet, I had scarcely 
caught a glimpse of a fat colonel and a gaunt 
major, who by no means came up to my rather 
exalted notions of a soldier. 

I had been riding one morning with Arthur, 
who was passing a few days with us, and had 
returned glowing, after a rapid gallop, to reach 
home^ in time for luncheon ; I entered the 
dining- roam, hat in hand, and making a lo y 
bow of mock humility, exclaimed — " Pardon, 
dearest mama, for — " before I saw she was 
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not alone ; some of our neighbours had arrived 
to visit her, and, with them, a gentleman I 
had never met before, and who was unlike all 
I had ever seen. My young fancy was imme* 
diately struck by the stately grace with which 
he rose to meet me. He was tall and grand- 
looking, with dark wavy hair and whiskers; 
his large, dark grey eyes had a steady thought- 
fulness, which conveyed the impression that 
he could read your heart ; his simple dress, a 
shooting-jacket and waistcoat of the same plaid, 
might have suited a gamekeeper, and yet 
looked distinguished on him« 

"Captain Leigh — my troublesome daugh- 
ter," said my mother, smiling. 

After I had greeted her other guests, he 
bowed, and made way for me, attending to 
my wants, with quiet observation, while he 
conversed with the rest, and I marvelled, (as 
soon as I could think clearly,) how he could 
do two things so well. I was sadly confused 
— in removing my bat, I had pulled my hair 
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about my ears, and I now felt it hanging on 
my shoulders in masses, which, however I 
might throw them back, would fall down 
nearly into my plate. Arthur, however, now 
entered ; his lively chatter created a diversion 
in my favour, and I listened in peace to my 
mother's conversation with Captain Leigh. 

Suddenly the ball was mentioned, and, in 
my eagerness, totally forgetting that ray right 
hand neighbour was one of the givers, I heed- 
lessly exclaimed — 

" How much I should like to go ! I have 
never been at a ball in my life." 

'* What I" cried Captain Leigh, " have you 
not had an invitation? Why did you not 
mention this to me before, Mrs. Waring ?'' 

*^Eeally," returned my mother, ^^I could 
not think of it, you have such inaumerable 
applications ; and as Agnes has not as yet been 
regularly introduced, it was not of much con- 
sequence.'^ 
B 5 
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" To you," he rejoined, bowiug with suave 
grace, and smiling at my look of eager anti- 
cipation. ^^ But, to us ! what a fortunate visit 
this has been. My dear Mrs. Waring, you were 
treating us very badly." 

There was a sort of pleasant frankness in his 
manner, as though he looked on me with the 
kindliness of an elder, coupled with a certain 
amount of admiration, that gratified, but set 
me quite at ease. 

" Then I may go to the ball, mama dear ?" 

" Yes, if you are asked," said my mother, 
laughing. 

" Oh ! that point is settled," observed Cap- 
tain Leigh. " And, Miss Waring, you will 
permit me the honour of the first valse ?" 

I smiled and assented joyfully, scarcely be- 
lieving my astonished senses, that I was not 
only going to the ball but engaged for the first 
valse. 

'^ Is it not enchanting, mama ? And oh ! 
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how shall we get a new dress made in time ? 
we have but two days !" I exclaimed, the mo- 
ment our visitors were gone. 

" Eing for the carriage, my love ; and do 
not shake hands with a gentleman the first 
time you see him on another occasion." 

For in my gratitude to Captain Leigh I had 
held out my hand at parting, when he was 
about to content himself with a bow. I blushed 
deeply at the rebuke, and felt that unnecessary 
degree of discomfort at a solecism of etiquette, 
which usually troubles the inexperienced on 
such occasions. 

^' 1 really did not think, mama ; I was so 
much obliged to Captain Leigh for asking me 
to dance that I could not help it. It is so 
pleasant to be sure of one dance at all 
events.'^ 

^^ Do not be too sure of it," said my mother, 
laughing ; " Captain Leigh is in great request ; 
and the 'first waltz ^ is rather vague — I dare 
say we shall not be in time for it — so do not 
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be too sure the gallant captain will remember 
the engagement." 

^* He may forget it if he likes," said I, 
saucily. 

** Pooh, nonsense ! go and put on your 
bonnet," returned my mother, good humour- 
edly. 

My invitation reached us that evening, and 
so far Captain Leigh proved himself a man of 
his word. 

Of course I was in a fever of anticipation — 
my dress did not occupy me so much as the 
idea of unbounded dancing to the music of a 
military band, for music was a passion with 
me, and to move in time to its sounds, gene- 
rally excited me to the highest pitch of enjoy- 
ment. 

I suppose there is scarce a woman whose 
memory does not revert with tender melan- 
choly to her first ball, or rather to her antici- 
pations of it; for it often brings disappoint- 
ment 
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Even I, with the memory of dark hours, 
and withering emotions, filling up my heart, 
look back across the gulf into which eventful 
years have vanished, and recall, with a 
mingling smile and sigh, the clear outline of 
those two days of enchanting hurry which pre- 
ceded my first ball. 

Then, when the eventful evening arrived, 
the preliminary excitement of dressing, the ap- 
proving examination, by my mother, of the 
details of my toilette, my own delight with 
my simple dress of soft gauzy white muslin, 
my bouquet, and my white satin shoes, the 
stolen glance, when no one was looking, in 
my mother s cheval glass, and my private 
doubts that the airy looking form I saw there 
reflected could be my own image ; all these 
things come back to me with a fresh perfume 
of youth about them, that thrills me with a 
strange pang. 

The ball was a brilliant one. It was given 
at the temporary barracks, for which a fine old 
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mansion at the entrance of the town had been 
engaged ; a crowd of carriages preceded us — 
and I well remember the curious sensation of 
proceeding step by step for a few yards — a 
jerk forward, a swing back, a slight rocking, 
as the carriage stood still again, and then the 
same process renewed, till we came to the en- 
trance, under a strong light, and within hear« 
ing of the music. I remember, too, the sort 
of fear with which I clung to my father's arm, 
as our names were shouted by the servants 
with appalling publicity — the loud buz of the 
reception room, above which rose the inspirit- 
ing strains of the band, the beautiful stars of 
swords and pistols on the walls, the chandelier 
ingeniously contrived with bayonets, all pro- 
duced a degree of excitement in which my 
timidity quickly vanished. We had exchanged 
salutations with those officers appointed to re- 
ceive the guests, when I recognised Captain 
Leigh's lofty figure, he was talking to several 
ladieS; and if he had seemed elegant and pre- 
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possessing in my eyes, attired in a simple 
shooting jacket, he looked regal in the 
glories of scarlet and gold — I felt astonished 
at my own presumption in supposing he would 
remember the promised waltz. 

While I thought thus, to my infinite chagrin, 
a young friend of Arthur's, son of our nearest 
neighbour, a half fledged collegian, asked me 
for the quadrille, just forming. I was obliged to 
say, yes; and walked off with the despised 
collegian, whom 1 looked on as a mere boy, 
not more than a couple of years older than 
myself. 

The music, however, was too good to permit 
the continuance of ill- humour ; it was so deli- 
cious to glide over the smooth waxed floor, I 
felt that I danced well, and my satisfaction 
was completed before the quadrille was over, 
for Captain Leigh startled me, though his 
voice was gentle, by saying as he stood behind 
me — 
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" Did you intend to cheat me ot my waltz, 
Miss Waring ? I have been watching your ar- 
rival but missed you in some inexplicable 
manner, are you disengaged for the next ?" 

Of course I was charmed to reply in the 
affirmative, and immediately dismissing my 
contemned partner, took Captain Leigh's arm, 
and walked off in triumph to tell my mother 
that I was going to dance. 

It was a charming waltz — my partner, taller 
a great deal than myself, held me up so that 
I scarce seemed to tread the floor ; he moved 
with grace and ease, and became momentarily 
more and more a hero in my eyes. There was 
a stiain of good feeling even in his badinage, 
and I found myself telling him thoughts I had 
never before uttered, even to my mother, 
dreamy fancies, that I had locked up in my 
heart, lest rude listeners might laugh at 
them. 

But Captain Leigh did not laugh — on the 
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contrary the tone of his conversation deepened, 
and as he was o£Eering me another glass of ice 
or jelly, he observed — 

^' Had I not had the pleasure of conversing 
with you, Miss Waring, I should have insisted 
on your devouring a plate full of cakes, imagin- 
ing that school-room weaknesses must still 
haunt you ; now I am convinced of my mis- 
take. Do you know, that in some things you 
are old for your years." 

This was to me the most delicious flattery ; 
I was peculiarly ambitious of being thought 
older than my years, so I looked into my part- 
ner's face and told him frankly how pleased I 
was to hear it. 

He shook his head — 

" 1 will not congratulate you, because you 
have thought a little more deeply than the 
generality of young ladies at your age, it is a 
doubtful good I" 

*^ But, why?" 

" Ah ! it would take ages of quadrilles to ex- 
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plain, and in your case I renounce my doubts, 
your future must be sunny." 

He smiled down on me, as he spoke with 
tenderness not unmixed with melancholy, as 
if his own future was not so bright, so at least 
I interpreted it, and longed to ask him if my 
conjecture was right, but of course I was 
afraid to do so, and knew not how to put any 
leading question ; I therefore proposed return- 
ing to my mother. 

I danced several times with Captain Leigh, 
and also with some of his brother- officers, who 
seemed to me beings of a different and lower 
species ; we had a splendid supper, after which 
my mother talked of returning home, but Cap- 
tain Leigh begged so hard for one gallope, that 
she could not refuse. Breathless, and almost 
exhausted, I permitted my partner to lead me 
to the refreshment-room, now almost deserted — 

^^ I suppose I must restore you to Mrs. 
Waring, but as my regiment will soon be 
ordered^ Heaven knows where, give me a leaf 
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from your bouquet, as a memorial of having 
danced with a lady at her first ball, who had 
tfioughV^ 

There was playfulness in the manner, but 
earnestness in the glance, with which this 
petition was urged ; I plucked a sprig of oak- 
leayed geranium from my flowers, he pressing 
it to his lips, thrust it into his bosom, and 
rising without another word conducted me to 
my mother. 

I left the ball-room radiant with gratified 
vanity, overflowing with delight— not in the 
least tired, quite the contrary — ready for ano- 
ther. My maid could hardly persuade me to 
cut short my eloquent description and go to bed. 

What a world of music, lights, laughter, 
buzzing talk, brilliant uniforms, and charming 
dresses — my brain was in — I could not sleep 
for a long time, and when I did it was un- 
easily ; Captain Leigh's face was before me in 
my dreams, wearing the half melancholy look 
that had attracted my notice, deepening into 
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an exprcsBicn of pain, which dibtresscd me, 
and from this unpleasant state I was roused by 
the bright morning sun shining into my rootti, 
while Arthur was drumming at the door with 
his knuckles, and begging I would get up soon 
and tell him " all about it." 

The next few days were passed in a state of 
some exultation, and an unexpressed hope that 
Captain Leigh might call — but he did not for 
nearly a week, and then I had the mortification 
to find his card on my return from a drive with 
my mother. 

Some small parties followed the entertain- 
ment given by the military, and I met Captain 
Leigh frequently — but he always disappointed 
me. He did not, however, bestow much atten- 
tion on any one else, and I used often to catch 
his eye when I looked up suddenly, nevertheless 
I fancied he avoided me. This, however, by 
puzzling me kept my interest in him on the 
qui vive^ and I confess spoiled one or two even- 
ings, for I wasoonstantl yon the watch to see if 
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he would ask me to dance — this he generally 
did once or twice — when he used to speak little 
himself, but listen, with absorbed attention, to 
every word that fell from my lips. 

A couple of months passed over in this 
species of silent game, which was by no means 
calculated to increase my reasoning powers 
or intellectual faculties. The feverish anticipa- 
tion with which I used to await Captain 
Leigh's next move, was, however, subsiding— 
for time wears off the sharpest edge. Pic nics 
became the rage, and bare as the surrounding 
country was of sites interesting either for 
beauty or association, it was wonderful what 
shallow pretences served as excuse to gather 
together the gay bonnets and spruce carriages 
of Ashbury. 

My mother, who hated late hours, deter- 
mined to give an entertainment of this kind, 
and chose for the object of her expedition the 
residence of a nobleman some eight or ten 
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miles distant, boasting some fine woods and an 
old farm-house, where Charles the Second was 
once said to have been concealed. 

I had a great objection to a long drive shut 
up in a carriage, probably with three others 
who would bore me; I therefore petitioned 
my mother to let me ride on horse-back ; she 
dreaded the fatigue for me, and after much 
persuasion we effected a compromise. I was 
to accompany her in the carriage to our place 
of " rendezvous " where my favourite horse, 
and old Squires, the coachman, were to be 
forwarded the evening before, and I was to 
ride back. 

The weather was wonderfully propitious and 
we started on a fresh, dewy, June morning, full 
of life and gaiety, forgetting there was a morrow, 
or if remembering it a moment, it was as a 
morrow to be bright as to-day. 

All the Ashbury world was there, and Cap- 
tain Leigh appeared, accompanied by a pretty 
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young married woman, with whom we were but 
slightly acquainted, in a tandem, which excited 
the admiration of the beholders. 

We rambled about the woods, and ate our 
dinner before the farm-house, and sang and 
laughed — gathered wild flowers — and tore our 
dresses — quoted poetry, and did, in short, all 
that people generally do on such occasions. 
Then the matrons of the party began to talk of 
returning. I retired, ^rith one or two young 
friends who had made the expedition on horse- 
back, to change my dress, in order to mount. 
We were to finish the day at our villa, and I 
was in great spirits, my puzzling Captain Leigh 
bad avoided me less than usual — still I was 
not prepared to see him standing beside the 
leader of his tandem, now released from har- 
ness, while his servant was placing a saddle on 
the animal, and Tom, my attendant, was com- 
pleting the metamorphose by putting his own 
horse in the shafts of the dog cart. 
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"You are surprised," said Captain Leigh, 
coming to my side. " I have persuaded Mrs. 
Waring to trust you to my care, vice Tom, de- 
graded to the coach-box— ^0 you consent to the 
exchange t It was rather audacious in me to 
effect it without your sanction." 

" Audacious, indeed," I returned, smiling, ; 
" but I agree nevertheless." 

He assisted me to my horse, with his usual 
unobtrusive care. It was a delightful ride, 
though I do not think either of us were brilliant, 
I remember, however, his describing a moon- 
light walk he had taken in Switzerland, which 
filled me with the most ardent desire to gaze 
upon Chamouni and Mont Blanc. 

I remember, too, when we came to a broken 
part of the road, how anxiously he laid his hand 
on my rein, to guide my horse, and said I was 
a precious charge. 

We lagged somewhat behind the others. 
My mother was a little anxious when we reached 
home. I kissed her, and ran to change my 
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dress. They were all taking tea, and eating 
hot cakes, when I returned, and I found 
a place, with a little difficulty, next the fat 
Colonel, who used to pay me grand compli- 
ments, and make me fine speeches, as elderly 
officers of jovial, good-humoured temperaments 
are wont, and I answered, spiritedly, out of the 
joy and happiness of my heart — I saw my ex- 
companion was listening — it was a pleasant 
evening. 

After tea we danced all kinds of dances. My 
father, who had not been able to join our pic- 
nic, met us at home. He had a gentleman 
with him — a tall, large man, with a red face 
and red hair and a wide mouth. He stared at 
me Tery much — uncomfortably — and when I 
tried to change my position, he would change 
too. We were assembled in the drawing-room, 
the windows of which opened on a lovely lawn, 
where the moonlight slept peacefully. 

" Let me stand between you and that basilisk 

VOL. I. c 
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glance," said Captain Leigh, after he had once 
or twice aided me to escape the fixed stare of 
the stranger's red-rimmed eyes. ^^He must 
have the evil eye, I feel such a sudden antago- 
nism to him." 

I laughed. 

'^ Oh, he is a friend of papa's, and is, perhaps, 
surprised to see him with so old a daughter," 
for my father was youthful in appearance. 

Captain Leigh shook his head. 
* " He is coming this way with your father," 
he exclaimed, hastily. ''Do not dance with 
him." 

I smiled at the idea of a man of his age ask- 
ing me to dance ; but the next moment my 
father addressed me — 

" Agnes, Mr. Millar wishes to try a reel with 
you." 

*' And if you do not think me too old, I'll 
show you I can reel it with the youngest of 
them." 
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He spoke in a deep^ coarse yoice, but I thought 
his smile was rather good-natured. 

While I hesitated, Captain Leigh said, 
haughtily — 

^^ Miss Waring is engaged for the next 
dance. 

"Well," returned Mr, Millar, in a rude 
tone, " the young lady could tell me so her- 
self." 

I was frightened. Captain Leigh drew up, 
and made a profound, superlative bow, but did 
not deign to reply. 

^* Are you engaged, Agnes?" asked my 
father. 

" Yes, papa," I faltered. 

" Another time then," said my father, and 
he drew hie friend away. 

"I very seldom permit myself to act firom 
impulse," said Captain Leigh, offering me his 
arm ; " but 1 could not endure the idea of your 
having any communication with such an animal 
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You have not half horror enough of him, Miss 
Waring.^' 

The party broke up soon after. My remi- 
niscences of this period present one more salient 
point, after recording which I must hurry on. 

Biography, like history, consists of storm 
and calm, and sometimes the silent might of 
the one effects greater changes than the rush 
and fury of the other — the mind matures and 
fructifies its powers, and then, when the hurry 
of events comes, it rises, ready to meet them 
with actions that astonish those, who^ looking 
only at the surface, see not the silent transfor- 
mation of seed into root. 

A few days had elapsed after our picnic. I 
was, 1 rather fancy, from what I remember of 
my own sensations, beginning to awaken from 
the moral sleep which in early youth keeps 
passion mute, and the heart tranquil. I know 
a vision of Captain Leigh's eyes, wearing an 
expression which had beamed in them once or 
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twice, was perpetually before my own^ and I 
felt miserably disappointed when each night 
closed in, and still he did not come ; moreover, 
certain passages in the Giaour, Corsair, etc., 
acquired suddenly new force in my estimation. 
'Twas but the first faint dawn after alL I had 
my foot upon the threshold of the " Holy of 
Holies," which exists in every pure heart, and 
caught the echoes of its music, the reflection of 
the purple light that emanates from its angel 
guardians ; but the time for complete revefa- 
tion was not come. Ko wonder I lingered 
half charmed, half awed within the magic 
influence. 

It was nearly a week after the pic-nic — our 
drawing-room was full of visitors — deep in the 
gossip of the town and neighbourhood, I was 
profoundly bored ; I did not interest myself 
much in any person present — my only young 
lady friends were the daughters of the rector — 
well educated, rather older than myself, and 
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superior to me to me in every way ; they were 
at the sea- side for the benefit of Miss Herbert's 
health; so I sat looking dull enough, when 
the sound of carriage- wheels, and the announce^ 
ment '^ Cdonel Forrest, Captain Leigh/' roused 
me to full life and animation* 

Neither of the gentlemen took much notice 
of me, and were soon absorbed in the current 
of conyersation. Suddenly something was said 
of a parting visit, and an unexpected route ; so 
all at once the unwelcome knowledge flashed 

upon me that the ^th was ordered away. 

I was very uncomfortable, an uneasy sort of 
gnawing at my heart. I was quite astonished 
at the fluent, easy regrets, spoken on all sides ; 
our military visitors remained but a short time ; 
some of them. Captain Leigh among the num^ 
bar, were to march off the next morning, there- 
fore, he had much to do, and while the rest 
were crowding round the Colonel, and a white- 
haired, honourable lieutenant, or ensign, I 
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believe, Captain Leigh approached where I 
was standing, and taking my hand, said, with 
his soft dark eyes smiling on me — 

^^ Adieu I. What an unpleasant word I more 
especially as I can never hope to see Miss 
Waring again," 

The playful emphasis with which he in- 
sinuated his expectation that I might soon be 
the wife of another, piqued me, and I inquired 
easily enough — 

" Where is your regiment ordered to ?" 

^^ Malta, or the Ionian Islands, I care very 
little which, only the route has saved me the 
trouble of an exchange, as I was determined to 
leave England. It will be a long time before I 
see it again." 

^^Well, then, I wish you an agreeable 
voyage, and all sorts of happiness." 

" Thank you— once more good bye," he took 
my hand again, hesitated for a moment, and I 
fancied suppressed a word or sigh, and making 
a general bow, left the room. 
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They all crowded to the window ; I followed 
mechamcally. Old Colonel Forrest waved 
hifl hat and kissed his hand — Captain Leigh 
did not raise his eyes, bnt gathered np the 
reins of his tandem, and drove off at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

Thus terminated that little episode, and now 
comes one of the breathing spaces of my life — 
an unbroken calm of nearly two years. I was 
sadly nnoccupied after Captain Leigh's depar- 
ture ; I wanted something — ^my heart was safe, 
bnt my fancy had been fluttered; besides, 
Captain Leigh was a man of no common 
degree of refinement, and naturally inclined to 
be &stidious. Though I did not absolutely love 
him, he had created a standard in my imagina- 
tion and taste to which no Ashbury beau at all 
approached. 

Therefore my heart remained empty, swept 
and garnished; I liked to be admired, therefore 
I made myself agreeaUe, and I was admired ; 
but being profoundly indifferent to eyery 
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I was somewhat proud and oold — so few, I 
may say none, loTed me, I mean as loTers, 
and haying no weakness of this nature to dis- 
tract my mind, I grew passionately fon^i of 
study. It grieved me to see others suffer, there- 
fore I gave freely of mine abundance; this 
was nothing, but I am glad to think T gave 
some sympathy and personal care, as well as 
mere gold to my poorer brethren ; it was a 
small tithe to render back, neyertheloss my 
partial parents looked on me, as a yery inoarna- 
tion of all human virtues. This was a very 
happy time too, more calmly, seriously happy 
than during the intense enjoyment which im- 
mediately succeeded my first ball. In short, 
I did not then suspect, what I now know well, 
that in tranquillity alone can I find happiness, 
for that deep down below the surface of my 
every day life slumbered a nature profoundly 
impassioned. True its slumber is not easily 
disturbed, but when once roused it rises like a 
giant refreshed by these long seasons of repose^ 
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and with the impetuous strength of a stream 
swollen beyond its common bounds, sweeps all 
before its fury. 

Kone who knew me dreamed of this^ and as 
yet, it showed only in the lightning yividness 
of my enjoyment. For these two years I lux- 
uriated in a heavenly quiet, which seemed all 
the more precious, because a species of conyio*- 
tion, for which I neither could, nor sought to 
account, pressed on me the certainty, that it 
was allotted, but for a season, that I might 
gather strength for what was to come. 

Gradually the cloud arose, at first no bigger 
than a man's hand; it overshadowed my father's 
brow ; 1 thought it was caused by Arthur's 
extravagance and irregularities at college; I 
was most anxious about this beloved brother, 
I was ambitious for him, yet I knew his weak- 
nesses — his love of pleasure — his pride in being 
considered the most open-handed of boon com- 
panions, and above all his fatal objection to 
say, "no," Gradually I found my father grow- 
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ing sterner^ the task of obtaining his forgive- 
ness for Arthur's errors more and more difficult. 
I regretted deeply my father's opposition to 
his wish for a military life, which had taken 
possession of his mind ever since the celebrated 
ball at which I had made my first appearance ; 
I felt convinced that for this profession, Arthur 
was eminently qualified, and for no other. My 
father unfortunately had set his mind on the 
church, or at all events the bar. 

I h^d latterly lived in a state of constant 
apprehension on Arthur's account ; his first 
examination was pending, and though my 
father did not say much on the subject I knew 
he trembled for the result. 

I had sat up beyond my usual time, after 
retiring to my room, there was a splendid 
moon, I felt a sort of quiet pleasure not un- 
tinged by melancholy in gaaing at its pure 
^ light, and I was dreamily wondering if my 
future lot was to be fair or dark, when I was 
startled by some gravel striking against my 
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window; my first thought was to call my maid — 
my second, a presentiment, which induced me 
to open the sash and look out. There, half in 
the shadow of a beautiful beech tree, one of 
my favourites, stood my brother^s well known 
figure — 

^' Hush r' he said arresting the exclama- 
tion, he felt was on my lips, ^^come down 
softly and let me in I" 

I descended mechanically, but the butler 
kept the keys of both the principal and back 
entrance. He was fortunately not gone to bed, 
and I at once told him my need of his assis- 
tance; he accompanied me, wondering, admitted 
Arthur, and left us a light in the study. My 
brother stood quite still in the middle of the 
room, he looked ashy pale, his hair and clothes 
disordered, and his countenance wearing an 
expression of self-abandonment and despair 
which is the most fearful sight earth ofiers ; 
man deserted by his better angel, faith, curi- 
osity, terror, astonishment, all Tanished before 
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my absorbing anxiety to give him instant 
relief— 

. " Speak, dear, dear brother," I exclaimed, 
clasping my arms round his rigid form, ^^ I will 
do any thing, every thing for you 1" 

The tension of his muscles relaxed, be em- 
braced me, and burst into tears. Ah, how 
terrible are a man^s tears I What a confession 
of pride and strength broken and humiliated ! 
At length he told me a long, confused, and 
painful story — the burden of which it will suf- 
fice to record here — for some dire fault he had 
been expelled. 

He dared not face my father, he wanted 
me to give him money and to fly, but he 
yielded to my earnest entreaties to wait till 
next morning. I promised all, every thing ; I 
was sure my father would forgive him, yet I 
trembled. At length I persuaded my unhappy 
brother to retire, and sought my own room, 
to count the hours till the dreaded dawn. 

I cannot remember in what words I broke 
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the sad intelligence of my brother^s delin- 
quencj. Bad as were my anticipations, I had 
by no means sufficiently estimated the misfor- 
tune that had overtaken him. 

I shrunk before my father^s rage and ap* 
parent despair. He commanded me to keep 
his son from his sight, lest he should curse 
him. He recapitulated his errors and evil 
doings, and seemed to look upon this as one of 
fearful magnitude. I thought he exaggerated, 
and tried to still my own apprehensions by 
telling myself that disappointed ambition lashed 
him into this fury. 

" Send your wretched brother from under 
my roof, till I can think, with patience, of his 
and my own position. Let him take with him 
the certainty that he has added the last intole^ 
rable load, to a burthen already too heavy for 
me to bear." 

He threw me his purse, and 1 gladly left the 
room, trembling for the effect all this would 
have upon my mother ; I found her weeping 
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over her prodigal son, and strove to comfort 
both. 

Of course I did not repeat my father's last 
orael i^ords, bat after conferring, with Arthur, 
wrote a note to our good rector, begging he 
would direct Arthur's movements, disclosing 
his disgrace as gently as possible. 

Poor Arthur I with many injunctions that I 
would seize the first opportunity to speak of 
him to my father, and urge his wish to join 
the army, above all, to write often, and tell 
him every thing that passed, departed, already 
greatly cheered by having the dreadful dis- 
closure over. 

By Mr. Herbert's advice, he took lodgings 
in a small village about ten miles off, so that 
I held frequent intercourse with him, by letter, 
and once met him at the rectory during the 
fortnight that ensued. 

I had been slightly indisposed ; my anxiety 
about Arthur, and a feverish cold had com- 
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bined to upset me. My mother, with the 
tenderest care, had watched and soothed me. 

I was anxious to fulfil my promise to my 
brother, but my father gave me no opportunity. 
A shadow seemed to have fallen upon our 
pleasant home. Strange looking men called 
on my father after dinner, and do what I would 
I could not shake off a certain nameless dread. 

This was by no means shared by my 
mother ; she united, in a singular degree, the 
pride of a queen with the unsuspecting guile- 
lessness of a child ; therefore, any depression 
of mind she attributed to indisposition, and 
went through her routine as usual. 

In order to watch over me more effectually, 
she slept in my room, and often have f, with 
unspeakable tenderness, watched her calm rest 
ID the morning's light, long after I had started 
from my slumbers with a vague anticipation of 
evil tidings. They came at last. One mor- 
ning, I had risen, but had not yet awoke my 
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mother, when a hurried knock came to my 
door — an ill-omened, frightened knock — I 
opened it at once, and saw my maid standing 
pale and terrified. 

" What is the matter ?" 

^^Oh, please ma'am, there's something the 
matter with master ; be is ill, ma'am, the butler 
ays, but — " catching hold of me — ** don't go 
to his room." 

I sprang from her grasp, and hurried through 
a group of servants, who seemed disposed to 
retard my progress. Another moment, and I 
stood by his bed-side. There was a slightly - 
contracted look on the face. I seized the hand 
that lay so helplessly upon the coverlet, and, at 
the touch, an icy thrill palsied my heart with a 
sudden conviction that I stood, for the first 
time, in the awfully majestic presence of death. 
A fainting sickness seized my frame, and but 
for the strong force of will — the intense anxiety 
to support my mother under the fearful shock 
that awaited her — I should have fainted. They 
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told me they had eont for Doctor , so I 

tottered to my room. 

My mother's first waking glance fell upon 
my face. What she saw there I know not — ^it 
sufficed to make her scream with terror ; and 
then I clasped her to my heart, and told her 
gradually, she had but Arthur and myself to 
love. A terrible confusion ensued of hysteric 
tears and hurried remedies, whispered consul- 
tations and vain efforts, under the physician's 
directions, to recal the liberated spirit. He 
said a sudden rush of blood to the head had 
caused the bursting of a vessel in the braiU) 
and much more which I did not heed. I only 
knew that a noble heart, where I had ever 
found a warm, loving shelter, would never 
throb for me again, and that the richest, truest 
love I ever could draw forth on earth was 
ended. 

Then came executors, and trustees, and bro- 
thers. My poor mother's chamber was invaded 
and herself tortured with a thousand queries, 
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before the eoho of the wheels which bore that 
well-loved spouse and father to his long home, 
bad left her ears. 

Tet they were necessary — for it was soon 
discovered that my father died a ruined man, 
and we were penniless. 

Amid all this, poor Arthur stole back one 
cold, bleak evening, looking so pale and heart* 
struck. I could but clasp him in my arms, and 
tearfully assure him of my love, and take him 
to my mother, who welcomed him and blessed 
him. He was comforted by our sympathy. 
But alas I the day after the funeral, one of my 
uncles — a hard, well-meaning man — deter- 
mined to make what he termed ^^ an impres- 
sion on him,'' and told him he was instrumental 
in his father's death and ruin. I incurred this 
relative's displeasure, by peremptorily, and, 
with the authority of a stronger spirit, com- 
manding his silence. 

That was a moment of deep import to me. 
From it I ceased to be, to feel, a butterfly 
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girl, and became a woman in passion and reso- 
lution. 

Soon — wonderfully soon — it seemed to me, 
we became familiar with our grief and bereave- 
ment, while the week before, when all was 
secure — our household peace intact — seemed 
to have been moved ages back, into a region of 
calm and happiness, from which the angel of death 
had expelled us. Then, there was so much to 
be done. People were in a hurry for the sale 
of our house and furniture, and I was anxious 
that all and everything should go, rather than 
hear my father's name spoken against. I was 
beginning to gather a new and dreary know- 
ledge from my frequent conversations with my 
uncles. 

Our good, kind rector, Mr. Herbert, came 
one day, and took us to his own house till 
matters could be somewhat arranged ; and full 
of deeper thoughts and sorrows, I hurriedly left 
my sweet, beloved home, without the poignant 
regret I once thought would have rent my 
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heart in bidding it adieu. Tet it is still dear 
to me ; and often, when, in winter, day closes 
in, and I sit in the permitted idleness of that 
half- hour's twilight, it rises before me — ah I 
with what sad clearness — its fair outline— its 
delicate details — its beautiful harmony of heart 
—its loving atmosphere — and I stretch my arras 
to clasp its beloved ones — to recal my golden 
youth, which seems a thing so apart from me 
now, that I look back upon it^ as a disembodied 
spirit might to its past existence. 

As each day brought its own peculiar and 
cutting mortification, I began to fear my poor 
mother would weep her very life away, and I 
became most impatient that the sad drama 
should be wound up — the wearisome, galling 
conversations and consultings over — and my 
mother left to my own care and soothing in any 
little nook, no matter how obscure — for, in 
truth, poverty had no terror for me ; I did not 
value finery in the least, and the opinion of the 
world was a bug-bear, that, even when I came 
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to understand it, did not cost me many thoughts. 
As to the reality of being poor, my eyes were 
not yet fully opened. They were, however, 
being couched, and the process was not plea- 
sant. It was wonderful how foolish, nay, 
reprehensible, all my plans for the future 
seemed in the eyes of our kinsmen. I found, 
to my astonishment, that I was constantly dis- 
playing foolish pride, and an unchastened 
spirit; How strange it was to me to be 
found fault with. My poor, dear mother's 
most ardent wish was to leave the scene 
of her sorrows and ruined fortunes; she 
had a morbid wish to fly from the notice 
and insolent pity of those who used to 
admire, and, perhaps, envy her brilliant lot. 
She used therefore in her feeble voice, tremu- 
lous with anguish, broken by tears, implore 
me to persuade my uncles to let us go to some 
distant town. But they could not, and would 
not see the necessity for this. " Ko I no I" they 
said cheerfully reasoning out of their own quiet 
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minds, undisturbed by sorrow or misfortune, 
" people must submit to what is inevitable ; it 
is all nonsense, fancying Mrs. Waring would 
be better in one place than another. In Ash- 
bury, you are known, people feel interested in 
you, and you will have a greater chance of 
getting pupils," And so I was obliged to 
impart the cruel decision. They meant it for 
the best ; how could ^A^^ judge the torment such 
a fate would be to a spirit like my mother's ; 
but, I could not think quietly then. How I 
hated both my father's brothers I 

My heart was too absorbed in grief for our 
great loss, too little inclined to seek the hea- 
venly balm, and strength of resignation, to 
permit my thinking calmly or justly. I made 
no heroic determination to earn my own, and 
my mother's bread, yet I would have shed my 
blood, drop by drop, to shield her from the 
roughnesses of life; I quietly and readily 
acquiesced in the project that I should turn 
governess, though it was a metier so utterly 
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beyond the range of all former probabilities, 
that hitherto it had not occurred to me ; which 
showed, my uncle John said, a culpable want 
of right mindedness on our part. It was cu- 
rious, how many things at that time showed 
our deficiencies of judgment and intention. 
My uncle John was a merchant in London, a 
very wealthy man ; he acted with some liber- 
ality towards his ruined relatives, therefore 
it is to be excused if he took a discount of dis- 
approbation. My brother, with many a groan, 
and exclamation against the hardness of for- 
tune, accepted his oflter of a clerkship in his 
counting house, and vanished with him. Oh ! 
with what an aching heart I bid him farewell, 
for I knew how much he wanted me ; then 
we settled on unfurnished lodgings, in a 
shabby, little street, in one of the suburbs of 
Ashbury; the rent was to be paid by uncle 
John, who announced this intention in a mag- 
niloquent speech, in which he solemnly warned 
us against the heinous crime of falling into 
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debt, in a tone as if he imagined my poor 
heart-broken mother, and my somewhat sullen 
self, were only waiting the withdrawal of 
his lynx eyes, to plunge into the wildest ex- 
travagance. 

" lf,"he concluded, ^* such should be the case," 
he waved his hands gracefully, "my sense of 
duty to my own family, (the all accomplished 
young ladies from France) must prevent my 
doing anj^hing further." 

My uncle William, a ship broker in Liver- 
pool was a^ rougher, but more warm hearted 
man ; he furnished our sitting-room and bed- 
room, and put forty pounds into my hand, to 
keep us going, he said, till I got pupils, with 
a hearty " God bless you," as he bid us good 
bye. 

I was so glad when they were gone 1 

Mr. Herbert, may the good God reward him 

seven fold into his bosom. Mr. Herbert was 

not only kind, but judiciously kind. He 

. would come into my mother's room, where 
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she used to sit for hours, gazing through her 
blinding tears at her Bible, as though some 
magic panacea lay in its pages, for her's was a 
humble christian soul, that confessed itself 
beaten to the dust by the blow that had fallen 
on it, and unable of itself to rise again ; and 
here he would spend his precious moments, 
and bend bis lofty well stored inlerllect to 
gentle simple reasoning, to the expounding of 
heaven^s purposes, and go away elated, if he 
had succeeded in soothing the bruised* spirit, 
or pouring the oil of religious comfort into the 
wounded heart. Sometimes he would com- 
mend my fortitude. Ah, he little knew the 
source from which it sprang; not from the 
divine sweetness of entire submission to the 
chastisement of a loving Father, but the stem 
resolve that, however circumstances might 
crush me, none should pity the gaping wounds 
inflicted in the struggle. 

But the simple arrangements of our new 
house were now finished, and weary of passive 
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endurance, I was anxious to commence my 
new life. Mary and Alice Herbert, with plea- 
sant thoughtfulness, decorated our little sit- 
ting-room with their choicest flowers, and tried 
to make it look comfortable, and home like* 
They accompanied us there, and then we were 
alone. The rectory was nearly ten miles off, 
so they were obliged to leave early. 

At first several of our former acquaintances 
called, some from curiosity, some from a real 
wish to show civility, but, my mother shrunk 
from all alike, people do not like to be misin- 
terpreted, therefore we were soon left to our- 
selves. 

It was a natural, but morbid dread on the 
part of my mother. I did not share it, for 
being bolder and younger, 1 had more trust in 
the intentions of others. A resigned, yet 
cheerful aspect under misfortune, neither seek- 
ing notice, nor shrinking ftom it, is the truest 
way to keep one's position. I now commenced 
a career which numbers among the treaders of 
D 2 
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its rugged ways, as many silent martyrs as 
do the catacombs of Eome. I wrote my quali- 
fications and initials on cards, and left them at 
the libraries. I called on former friends, and 
solicited their interest, and submitted to cross 
examinations ; for these I really did not care 
much; I think I was high enough not to be 
touched by them ; but my mother's agony was 
hard to bear when I accepted a daily tuition 
in the family of a wealthy draper. I was only 
consoled by a delightful visit from Mr. Her- 
bert who praised me much, for my earnestness 
of purpose, and almost reconciled my mother 
by his kindly reasoning to the measure. 

In fact I was purse bearer, and I was fully 
asvare of the imperative necessity of doing 
something. The doctor's daughters were my 
next pupils, and now with a few music lessons, 
my day from nine to six o'clock was well filled. 
But oh ! those long uninterrupted hours of re- 
gretful thought to my poor mother, what havoc 
they made in her strength. Often and often 
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the thought of hef sitting alone in that dingy 
parlour, the tears falling on her work, without 
one gleam of sunshine to break the gloom of 
her present and future, would quiver through 
my heart, and make me strangely confused, 
when explaining the exact position of Kamts* 
chatka, or the nature of a participle. 

Oh ! the delight of finishing off my last 
lesson of a Saturday evening; I had all Sun- 
day before me, and could write letters to Ar- 
thur, or sit and dream; and sometimes we 
spent Sunday at the Eectory, but this pleasure 
came seldom, it was too expensive,; our friends 
too had no carriage of their own, so the dis- 
tance which intervened between their resi- 
dence and Ashbury cut us off very much from 
their society, worth untold wealth to us. 

Constant employment made time fly. The 
anniversary of our great loss came round 
quickly, and among the comparisons it forced 
upon my mind, none struck me so painfully 
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as the state of my mother's health, with that 
which she had enjoyed the year before. 

Her strength had been* steadily, but almost 
imperceptibly, declining ; I eagerly, and with 
utter disregard to the expense, ordered nour- 
ishing delicacies and wine for her use. I 
mentioned the necessity of these things to my 
London uncle, in one of my quarterly letters, 
which I was compelled to write him in ac- 
knowledgment of a short lecture on the duties 
of poor people, which usuaUy accompanied the 
small sum enclosed to meet the rent. He re- 
plied that it was a mistake to suppose that 
health would be better for pampering ; air and 
exercise would do more good he was sure. In 
short he assumed that tone, which rich men 
are wont to use to poor relatives, who show an 
unreasonable, and unaccountable desire to pro- 
long their existence by expensive remedies. 

In this world of trouble I acknowledge the 
irrationality of the wish, unfortunately the 
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poor as well as the rich iiave certain instincts 
which that leveller nature bestows equally on 
all. 

Poor Arthur's letters, too, always afflicted 
us, though 1 used to improyise a good deal, as 
I read them aloud to my mother. He was 
always abusing his position, and reverting to 
his blighted hopes, poor fellow ; I suppose it 
was a relief to his mind, to pour out ail this 
to me, but I wished as it was not in my pov/er 
to help him, he could have chosen some other 
topic. 

About this period, too, he frequently was in 
pressing need of a couple of pounds: sometimes 
I was compelled to refuse, sometimes I could 
only send him ten shillings ; at all events, it 
required great pinchingand economy to make 
both ends meet. German too became the rage ; 
a fat man with rings, and a red beard, rose on 
the delighted horizon of Ashbury ; all the 
parents wanted their children to learn the 
gutturals taught by this luminary, and as I 
could not impart them, all were equally anxi^ 
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ous to save the price of Herr Schaupenhaens 
lessoDS out of my salaiy. Because I would 
not consent to this, my drapery friends quar- 
relied with me ; I was in truth, full of anxiety. 
Our finances were at a low ebb. And oh I 
fearfol nucleus of the dreaded condition of 
debt — there were two weeks unsettled in the 
grocer^s book. 

I was walking home gloomily enough, one 
afternoon, pondering on the web of diflSculty 
which was closing its meshes gradually round 
us ; and absorbed in my own thoughts, I ran 
against a gentleman, who met me at the 
comer of the street we lived in. I should have 
fallen if he had not caught me ; I looked up to 
thank him, his face was familiar to me, he 
smiled. 

" Glad to see you. Miss Waring," a voice re- 
mains more clearly in the memory than a 
countenance. 

" Mr. Millar !" said I, feeling the blood re- 
ceding from my heart at the memories this name 
recalled.. 
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" I am glad you do not forget me," he re- 
turned civilly. How are you ? I hope pretty 
well, and — and your mother ? she is living is 
die not ?» 

I bowed and faltered " pretty well," over- 
come by the association of ideas his speech- 
betrayed. 

"I was very sorry," he resumed, turning 
and walking beside me, '' very sorry to hear 
of — of everything," he was awkwardly at- 
tempting to convey his sympathy, and though 
I winced from his intrusion into my grief, I 
felt that it was well meant, and excused his 
ignorance of social forms. 

We proceeded in silence for a few paces, he 
then said it was a fine day, which brought 
us to my abode, ,when to my infinite amaze- 
ment he said, if my mother was at home he 
would. go and see her. . 

I knew not what to do ; he seemed too good 
natured to deserve snubbing,, yet to admit him 
was impossible, and while I hesitated, the door 
D 6 
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was opened, I murmured something about telling 
my mother, and on entering the parlour, found 
him close behind me. 

Fortunately she did not remember his face, 
and was far too well-bred to display any curi- 
osity, therefore my imperfect explanation, "Mr. 
Millar, a former acquaintance mama," sufficed 
for the present, and conversation flowed, that 
is, Mr. Millar talked and we listened, he spoke 
deliberately in a deep and strong voio0| and 
told us of a grand company, that was being 
organised iuLondontoworksomediamondmines, 
somewhere, and how some great house in the 
city had failed. He mentioned apropos to one 
or other of these great facts, the principal eating 
houses and their respective merits, he then diver- 
ged into a description of the house he had lately 
taken in Harley street, and fitted up for his 
eldest daughter's return from school, gener- 
ally observing, that trifles did not stop him, 
that a few hundreds more or less ought never 
to stand in the way of comfort, and while he 
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talked on in a steady equable tone I observed 
my mother, though a little bored, seemed 
soothed by the sort of uncouth deference he 
paid her. As to myself, I soon lost the sense of 
his words in the monotonous sound of his voice, 
absorbed in dreams of the past. At length I 
was roused by his asking me, if I did not find 
it very dull at Ashbury. 

I replied, vaguely, ^* yes." He chuckled 
and asked if I would like to see London. I 
said I had been there two or three times, for 
a few weeks. He then rose to leave, but fin- 
ished our astonishment, by asking my mother 
if she would like a drive, or if I would, as he 
was going to stay a week in Ashbury, and 
would be glad to give either of us a jaunt 
into the country. My mother drew up rather 
stiffly, and refused. 

" Well, Miss Waring then might like 

it." . 

I declined, and he took himself away, aftel^ 

volunteering another visits 
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" Where in the world did you find that 
curious specimen of humanity, Agnes ?" 

I re3ounted our meeting. '^ Poor man/' 
said my mother, when I had finished, " he 
seems very well intentioned ; T dare say your 
dear papa did him some service — as he did to 
so many. It is pleasant to be kindly remem- 
bered even by such an uncouth personage." 

The Saturday evening after this visit Mr. 
Herbert was in town, and insisted in carrying 
off my mother and myself to the Eectory, to 
stay till Sunday evening. 

I gladly assented, it was such a relief to go 
there. The weather was fine, and my mother 
enjoyed greatly her quiet walk in the sweet 
garden of the Eectory, she brightened visibly 
as she and the Eeotor strolled round and round 
it slowly — he supporting her feeble steps with 
his arm. I see them now, he bends his venera- 
ble head to her sad worn face, and gently 
gesticulates with one hand towards heaven. She 
comes in quite at peace, and almost cheerfuL 
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As we were seated at tea, the Keotor said 
in his bright pleasant way — 

" Ah I Miss Agnes, a gentleman was en- 
quiring about you and praising you to day, 
guess wha it was ?^' 

I do not know what foolish fancy suggested 
a name I had not thought of, or heard for 
more than three years — of course I pleaded 
ignorance. 

" Yes indeed, a liberal gentleman, who gave 
me fifty pounds towards my new poor schools — - 
Mr. Millar,'^ 

" Oh indeed,^^ said I indiflferently. 

" And," continued Mr. Herbert, *^ you shall 
have the pleasure of seeing him to morrow, 
he dines here, to see the site of the projected 
schools. He seems a worthy mau, and liberal 
of the wealth his own industry has amas- 
sed." 

I was very much annoyed to think our 
quiet day at the Rectory should be spoiled by 
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such an interruption — however it could not 
be helped. 

Mr. Millar came very punctually to dinner. 
He seemed, I thought, a little subdued by the 
tone of high breeding, which distinguished 
Mr. Herbert; andhis conversation, which turned 
on the eflfect of machinery, on labour, was not 
uninstructive, orunpleasing. He accompanied us 
to church in the evening, and walked home 
by my side. I remember he told me I sang the 
hymns charmingly. He offered to drive us 
home in the carriage, which he had engaged, 
and my mother accepted it ; our drive was a 
silent one, to my joy, and would have been a 
pleasant one, only Mr. Millar persisted in 
staring at me in the same fixed determined man- 
ner, that had caught my attention at our first 
meeting. 

After this I constantly encountered my old 
new acquaintance ; and he used to talk oddly ; 
I thought, about his wife who was dead, and 
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what a good husband he had been to her ; he 
also called to our surprise in the evening, but, 
my mind was to much pre-ocupied too note these 
things at the time. People were beginning to 
leave Ashbury for sea-side places, my pupils 
amongst the rest. I was terribly anxious how 
the problem of existence was to be solved. 

It must have been three weeks after our 
visit to the Kectory, and Mr. Millar was still 
hanging about Ashbury, when the morning's 
post brought my mother a letter from my 
uncle John, and another to me from Arthur. 

I looked at my uncle's missive with terror, 
it was not yet nearly the quarter day, what 
could he write about ? a presentiment answered. 
**No good." At last the seal was broken. 

Alas ! alas ! they were evil tidings indeed. — 
Arthur had absconded — my unde wrote in great 
wrathj and though as yet nothing was missing 
but his useless self, he (Mr. John Waring) 
doubted not, greater valuables would soon be 
found wanting. He wrote to us to say that 
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should the young reprobate hold any commu- 
nication with his Ashbury relatives, we were 
to assure him that his career under avunolar aus- 
pices was finished. Ingratitude, however, was the 
invariable return for benefits. Mr. John War- 
ing was not surprised at it ; on the contrary 
he had been on the look out for such a termi- 
nation, but he now washed his hands of his 
nephew, for ever^ fatal words, which his anx- 
iety to emphasize betrayed him into the femi- 
nality of a dash. This was a warning to us, 
that there were limits to generosity, and not 
to try it too far. Finally he subsided into my 
mother's ^' very sincere friend J. Waring." 

Well I when with burning cheeks, and throb- 
bing hearts, eager eyes and parched lips that 
could scarce articulate, we had finished this docu- 
ment, we turned to poor Arthur's epistle, full 
of loving excuses. He was, he said, so. misera- 
ble, so out of his element, so constantly found 
fault with, that he had lost all heart; he had been 
drawn into gambling, and lost a few pounds, utter 
ruin to him ; he had borrowed a trifle of a 
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brother clerk^ this the bounty on enlistment 
would enable him to repay, therefore he offered 
himself to a recruiting sergeant, and fled his 
position in my uncle's counting house. All 
this was not to fret us, we were not to trouble 
ourselves about him, on the contrary, he would 
be happier as a soldier, men often (?) got com- 
missions from the ranks; he would dis- 
tinguish himself in India, where was his 
ultimate destination, after undergoing training 
at the depot in Ireland, and we should yet be 
proud of him ; meantime we were to direct to 
private Arthur Wilson, second depot Fermoy. 

So that pale gleam of hope ,which faintly 
emanated from Arthur^s future was quenched. 
We could not speak to each other 1 
It was so bitter a trial. My mother bent 
forward, and laid her head on the letter which 
rested upon her knee, as if she was physically 
beaten to the earth. In silence I kissed her 
hand, and so minute after minute rolled by 
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in agony of silence, such as dry eyes only 
know. 

At last, in the simple eloquence of the scrip- 
ture expression, my mother lifted up her voice 
and wept ; then, after the task of calming her, 
and persuading her to take ether, and lie down, 
came the task of writing to my uncle, of sub- 
duing the passionate wish to pour out my con- 
viction that his own hard-hearted inconsider- 
ateness had urged my brother to this fatal 
step, that he had constituted himself a ruler 
and a judge ; and the consequence, as ever in 
such human assumptions, was a Frankenstein 
monster of injustice, crealive only of misery 
and ruin. Yes, I had to tear note after note — 
my very pen seemed as though it refused the 
slavish task of tracing words which abnegated 
the divine right of nature to think and judge, 
with the individual reason — not the warped 
powers of anothei. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 



It was more than a fortnight after this terrible 
consummation of our sorrows; grief had loosened 
the chariot wheels of time, so that ^^ he drove 
heavily/' still the days ^^ dragged through 
though storms kept out the sun.'' To me it 
was torture to sit still — to lie down — crushed 
by a burden I could not throw off. 

Had I been free to act, I would have soon 
sold our few remaining worldly effects to buy 
my brother's discharge, established him once 
more in our home, though that home might 
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be but a garret, and removing him, my mother, 
and myself to some large distant town, cheered 
the one to labour, comforted and strengthened 
his gentle but vacillating spirit, and soothed the 
other by secure refuge from prying eyes and 
pitying tongues. 

" Imprudent, foolish, romantic notions," 
as worldly wisdom, in the shape of my uncle, 
scornfully replied to some such suggestion, 
faintly, slavishly shadowed in my letter. 

Yet, in such a course alone lay a chance of 
reformation for Arthur, of comfort for my 
mother, of strength for myself. But what 
was I, that I should judge. Oh ! would to 
God! I had had then the desperate courage 
which, later in my life, upheld a far more 
daring resolution, or rather, would, that trust- 
ing to the guidance of an Almighty Parent, I 
had acted on the judgment He gave his crea- 
ture wherewith to direct her ways. 

My anxiety, too, that a comfortable shelter 
might be kept over my mother, greatly in- 
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fluenced me at this time ; so I devoured my 
heart in silence. 

It was early one Saturday morning — I re- 
remember the day well — my mother had not 
yet left her room — there was a ringing of the 
street-door bell — a rubbing of feet upon the 
mat— =-a knock upon the door of our parlour — 
and enter Mr. Millar. 

*^ How are you, Miss Waring — all right ?" 

I replied, and asked if he was long returned 
to Ashbury. 

" Last night — couldn't keep away long, you 
see," he said, with a chuckle. 

Not seeing the drift of this observation, I 
vaguely remarked, that business must be at- 
tended to. 

^' Not all for business though," he rejoined, 
pushing his chair nearer to me as I sat upon 
the sofa. 

I was rather pleased than otherwise to see 
Mr. Millar — I thought his kindly constancy to 
our acquaintance deserved gratitude — I had 
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half a mind to tell him my desire to go to 
London — for, in spite of depression, I had 
bright hopes still of wringing an obsenre bnt 
cheerfal subsistence from that great field of 
labour ; yonth is so nnquenehably sanguine — 
and mine was a buoyant spirit — so buoyant, 
that even at Ashbury, before Arthur's flight, 
when his letters were a shade less gloomy, 
or my mother a moment drawn from her grief, 
I have felt wonderfully bright. The year and 
a half's probation there had not been all 
sorrow ; do you think either of us could have 
lived through it if it had ? 

But while these thoughts flashed through 
my mind, Mr. Millar cleared his throat once or 
twice, (he was not a man of rapid eloquence,) 
and said — 

"I've been talking to Mr. Herbert — I'm 
sorry you have had more trouble — where's 
your young scape-grace of a brother?" 

** Sir," said I, in a tone calculated to freeze 
the flow of his oratory, as this coarse allusion. 
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however well meant, was a liberty unauthorised 
by the degree of acquaintance existing between 
us. 

"Ay ! where is he gone to, my dear?" re- 
peated Mr. Millar, perfectly unmoved by my 
rebuke. 

This was exactly what I could not endure ; 
to a good-natured, impervious individual it 
was impossible to explain in so many words 
that he was guilty of intrusive forwardness ; 
yet if he would not understand implied disap- 
probation what could I do — nothing but betake 
myself to that miserable refuge of the weak 
and wretched — tears. Heaven knows they 
flowed involuntarily ! I felt peculiarly fallen 
from my former estate that I could not com- 
pel to silence a person so inferior to myself, as 
I thought, in social position. I wept bitterly, 
pride in vain strove to check the torrent, and 
my frame shook in the struggle. 

"Don't cry, my dear," said Mr. Millar; "I 
cannot bear crying. Just listen to me. I 
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always admired you, and thought such a good 
girl would make a good wife ; so if you'll have 
me, you may be as happy as the day is long. 
Stay now — hear me out ;" for I strove to in- 
terrupt him. " There's your mother, poor 
thing, she can live with us in comfort as 
long " 

" I cannot allow you to proceed, Mr. Millar," 
I exclaimed, the burning fever of my cheek 
drying the tears that bedewed it. *^ It is unfair 
to listen; lam obliged to you, and all that; 
but such an arrangement is quite out of the 
question. Do not think me ungrateful," I 
added, confusedly conscious that I was making 
an ungracious answer ; " but I cannot, that is, 
it is quite out of the question." 

" Why," asked my strange suitor, not a 
whit cast down or mortified ; " perhaps you 
are engaged to some one else ?" 

" No, no." 

^' Why, then?" 
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*^ I never dreamt of you as a husband — such 
an idea never crossed my thoughts I" 

" Well, you can begin and think of it now." 

" Oblige me by not urging the subject — ^it is 
painful to me to insist on its impossibility." 

" I don^t give up what Pve set my mind on 
so easy. Look here — I can make you inde- 
pendent of your uncles and the world; so if 
you care for no one else, you'd better think of 
me. By and by you'll begin to believe you'd 
better have thought of it — so I'll call baek in a 
fortnight for your answer." 

'^ Mr. Millar, I owe it to myself to impress 
upon you that it will be the same as now — take 
my present decided refusal as final." 

" No, no ! It would not be fair to you or 
me ; I'm not a bit offended, my dear — not a bit. 
I would'nt value you so much if you cried yes, 
all at once ; I'll just bide my time — I'll call 
back in a fortnight. 80 God bless you, good 
bye." 

VOL. !• E 
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He shook bands with me before I could col- 
lect my scattered senses to reply, and walked, 
smiling, and unperturbed away. 

My first inclination was to laugh ; my next a 
half sigh and regret, that a man whose reputed 
wealth could solye all my difficulties should be 
80 distasteful to me ; should I tell my mother. 
No — why trouble her with such unimportant 
matters. Yes, whatever happens let us have 
the unspeakable comfort of perfect confidence. 

Accordingly, when she was settled to her 
work, I related to her my curious interview 
with Mr. Millar, hoping it might raise a smile ; 
but no — she kept silence for a few minutes, and 
then sighed deeply — 

" Would to Heaven, my dear child, poor Mr* 
Millar was a person you could like ; what a 
blest intervention of Providence a happy mar- 
riage for you would be. Ah ! it is bitter to 
find the cup at one's lip, and yet the desired 
draught escape the thirsty tongue !" 
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** But, dear mother, if the cup bearer be Mr. 
Hillar, you cannot wonder that I cannot fancy 
the draught." 

"Oh 1 my love, I do not blame you in the 
le^t, only it is unfortunate you do not like so 
worthy a man." 

My mother sighed again, and relapsed into 
silence, while I sat pondering the tone of her 
words, and feeling a vague sense of criminality 
creeping over me — what a diflference to be sure 
it would have made had I been able to like Mr. 
Millar ; but I did not ! Why then tease my- 
self with glimpses of the impossible ? Ah ! 
why, indeed — why is it that the mind ever 
works thus, unless that, conscious of being 
its own lawgiver, to it is lent the power to 
create or destroy — that, which people term the 
" impossible " the moment a doubt arises 
of its will, in one direction, it extends its 
feelers, speculation, in another, and finally 
halting between two opinions, lies at the 
mercy of whoever is strong enough to seize the 
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reins at the right moment. How imperfect 
the impulse of feeling or inclination compared 
with the decision of principle. 

As the finger of the untaught musician 
wanders over the keys, so do fancy and passion 
play with life, sometimes striking a chord of 
delicious unpremeditated sweetness, but oftener 
excruciating by the unharmonious harshness 
of its errors. 

While principle is the same finger trained to 
skill, by the fixed certainties of science, which, 
if it does not always call forth the wild deli- 
cious strain wherewith passion thrills us at 
times, presents an even melody which 
strengthens, calms, invigorates. 

Nothing fresh occurred to draw my attention 
from the difficulties and dangers closing round 
me — I locked the secret of the daily spreading 
debt at the grocer's in my own heart; how 
could I refuse my mother any little dainty 
she pined for — how attempt to offer ready money 
when an old account was not settled ! 
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A week of the fortnight fixed by my im- 
perturbable suitor had passed over; I had 
begun to forget him, when he was recalled to 
my memory by a letter from my uncle in 
London. It began by calling me ^' My dear 
Agnes," hitherto " dear niece," was the 
warmest expression he permitted himself to 
use. He proceeded to inform me that a wealthy 
and worthy gentleman had that morning gra- 
tified him exceedingly by proposing for me to 
him as my nearest male relative, since my 
brother had by his conduct cut himself off from 
his family — that he offered an excellent settle- 
ment, and with singular liberality made no 
objection to my mother residing with me after 
my marriage. My uncle added that as he had 
every cause to suppose I was disengaged, he 
had accepted for me, and he was sure I would 
not fail to prove myself worthy of, and grateful 
for, so disinterested an attachment; with a good 
deal more in the same strain, as if it was an act 
beyond the common range of human generosity 
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that an elderly man should condescend to wed 
youth and beauty, well born, well nurtured, 
and tolerably gifted with intellect, but poor ! 
A doubt of my acceptance neyer seemed to 
have crossed my worthy uncle's simple mind. 
For simple it was — no complex moyements of 
the reflective organs — ^no intellectual subtleties 
tormented him — the prevailing topics of his 
thoughts may be classed under three heads — 
" L. S. D." 

The idea of grandeur and simplicity being 
one and indivisible was not here belied — for he 
was great amid the worshippers of Mammon ! 

My reply to this was a careless refusal^ and 
then there was a lull. My uncle was too 
much overwhelmed at the enormity of my con- 
duct to make any sign, so a few days passed 
over in nervous expectancy with me, in much 
mental and physical suffering with my poor 
mother. 

On the very day fortnight which had wit- 
nessed Mr. Millar's first declaration to me, he 
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made his appearance, looking as ftesh, smiling 
and undisturbed as ever, for I caught a glimpse 
of him as he entered. 

I had persuaded my mother to receive him, 
and spare me the pain of an interview, and sat 
in anxious silence waiting his departure ; an 
hour passed,, more than once a low deep laugh 
startled me in the next room. This man's 
quiet perserveranoe began to frighten me ; I 
now no longer saw food for laughter in his 
proposaL 

At last I heard the front door shut, and I 
ventured to seek my mother in our sitting- 
room. Her countenance pui^led me, it was 
smiling more cheerful than I had seen it for a 
long time. 

" Well, my dear, there is no use in refusing 
Mr. Millar, he seems quite determined that you 
shall be his wife, I could not get rid of him 
till I promised you should see him to-morrow. 
Do you know he is really a very good kind of 
man I at all events his evident sincere and dis • 
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interested affection for my child has won my 
favour." 

" My own mother ! are you on his side ?" 
'^ In truth, Agnes/' she returned sighing, 
" I cannot bring myself to reject what Pro- 
yidence seems so mercifully to have sent us at 
our need. Mr. Millar may not please your 
young fancy, but he has sterling qualities of 
far more consequence to the happiness of mar- 
ried life than mere exterior polish, &c." 

In short, my mother talked a great deal of 
sound unanswerable sense, and proved to 
demonstration that a marriage without love is 
the best for happiness and moral improve- 
ment. Only she omitted to reflect that how- 
ever advisable such maxims may be when 
applied to mere reasoning machines, they are 
most imperfect when they pretend to guide 
human hearts, whose weaknesses, passions, 
and errors, must chafe and wear the mystic 
closeness of the marriage bond| unless love, 
divine, and all sufficing, like its giver, enfolds 
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them, as air compasses earthy upholding weak- 
ness with its inexhaustible buoyancyi supply- 
ing the waste of passion, and gathering a 
gracious curtain of mist, over the errors it will 
not see I 

I listened — half surprised to find myself lis- 
tening to any one who viewed my marriage 
with Mr. Millar as a possibility — 

" I am sure," concluded my mother, " if you 
heard him as I did this morning talking of 
wealth, (and from what he says he must be 
yery wealthy) as only valuable to relieve the 
wants of others, and to enjoy life, you would 
have been charmed with his sentiments. I am 
sure dear, you have no other attachment, and 
though I would be the last to urge you to self- 
sacrifice, if such a marriage would not be re- 
pugnant, just think of the inestimable benefit 
it might be to poor Arthur, so we will say no 
more about it now.'' 

I cannot recapitulate all the gentle hints 
with which she kept the subject before my 
B 5 
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mind ; slowly, reluctantlyy I became familiar 
with the idea. In truth I cannot dwell upon 
that time, I was in a fever on many accounts. 
Mr. Millar was quietly pertinacious. My bro- 
ther collected from my mother's letters what 
was going on, and beset me with piteous en- 
treaties. My uncle, too incensed to hold any 
communication with me, wrote to Mr. Herbert 
to use his influence, declaring that if I wilfully 
rejected so noble an offer without any reasona- 
ble cause, he would withdraw the allowance 
he had hitherto made us. Mr. Herbert too was 
on Mr. Millar's side ; he thought him a worthy 
man ; had he not purchased fifty pound's worth 
of good opinion by his donation to the poor 
schools I 

H0| (Mr. n.,) too spoke whole volumes of 
ologantly expressed sense and good feeling on 
the subject After all, he might have been 
right only none can tell how the launch into 
tho watcors of matrimonv will terminate^ The 
ishodis and currents there are ever changing — 
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no ehart can mark them — uo pilot steer the 
yessel. 

There was not one to say '^ pause — before 
you shut yourself fix)m the blessings of reoip- 
rooal affection, or the freedom of untrammeled 
loneliness. Think, before you sell your 
woman's birthright, of loving, for any w<H*ldIy 
mess of potage.'' 

No— there was no voice — neither any that 
warned ; yet, of myself, I should have resisted. 
I was weak, too easily persuaded, but I had 
not yet seen my twentieth birthday. 

So I promised to marry him. 

After this I was not unhappy, far from it ; I 
felt calm— every one was pleased. My mother 
was quite cheerful. Arthur wrote to me to 
beg I would not say anything of him until 
after my marriage. 

" Then,'' he added, " you can do what you 

like." 

Mr. Millar was constaotly going to and fro 
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between Ashbury and London ; bis two eldest 
daughters wrote me polite, dictated, letters. 

^ I felt dull but quiet ; inclined to view mat- 
ters more materially than I had oyer done. 

Breams and reyerie forsook me — they had 
no more An allotted place in the heart of the 
fianc6e of so worthy, wealthy, and matter-of- 
fact a man. A strange stillness crept oyer me, 
yet, in truth, I was not unhappy. I fully in- 
tended to loye my hiisband-^to influence him 
for good — to giye a new charm to his home — 
to refine him by dey eloping whateyer was su- 
perior in his nature. 

His excessiye admiration amused, and flat- 
tered me, and I doubted not that I should have 
great power oyer him. 

I wonder he neyer broached the subject of 
my brother's position, as he had once seen me 
yery much afflicted about him, but bis time 
was much engrossed with business, therefore 
this was to be excused. He was much pleased 
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by 8ome yerj handsome present both m j uncleB 
made me, the yalue of whioh, in money, by the 
way, would haye paid our rent, freed Arthur, 
and set us before the world for more than a 
year, and thus enabled me to work with a free 
hand and a cheerful heart ; but it did not please 
them so to dispose of it. 

They gratified Mr. Millar, at all events, and 
on his return from London, the day before our 
marriage was to take place, he brought me 
some superb presents in jewels, shawls, 
lace, &c., which pleased me, because I had 
rather expected the attention before. 

My wedding was a very quiet one. 

I felt quite eomposed. My mother cried a 
good deal, of course, but she was wonderfully 
strong and cheerful. She was to stay at the 
Kectory till I was ready to receive her in my 
^\ London reddence ;" I confess I liked the 

sound. 

It was a dull autumn day. 
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I could not feel as if I was going to be mar* 
ried, it was more like a preliminary ceremony 
to some ekange af abode, or important expe* 
dition, but not the least like marriage. 

Mary Herbert was my bridesmaid. 

" There now," she said, " you are all ready, 
will you not look at yourself. Here is your 
bouquet, I was just adding a sprig of oak- 
leayed geranium, there are so few sweet smel- 
ling flowers now." 

For a moment I felt chilled, as I inhaled the 
well-known perfume ; and as the forked light- 
ning flashes in lurid brilliancy across a thun- 
der cloud, 80 Captain Leigh's long-forgotten 
exclamation, " you have not half horror enough 
of him," stood out in momentary, but intense 
vividness upon the quiet grey mist of my 
future. 

It was but a moment, and I dismissed, with 
a smile, the whimsical memory. Another hour, 
and in the deepest sincerity I had taken the 
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marriage tow — and, perhaps, for the first time 
— feeling the uselessness of all earthly suocour, 
humbly prayed for Ood's guidance in my new 
path. 



S8 



CHAPTER HL 



I Foun) my new abode in S Sqnaie, Ty- 

biimia, stnmgdy desolate die oTOiing I amTod 
ih&re from our tonr in the noitfa, where Mr. 
Millar poaseflsed some iron mines, and thus 
contrived to unite pleasure and business. 

I was rery well content with my husband, 
1 had made up my mind not to expect too 
much — to orerlook small disagreeables, and 
find, in his sincere affection, a substitute for 
those minor refinements, of which I would not 
now permit myself to think. He had been in 
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one or two violent rages, but not with me. He 
was addicted to sleeping after dinner, bat this 
did not annoy me in the least ; on the contrary, 
I had a sort of semi-filial pleasure in seeing 
him comfortable ; besides, it gave me time to 
read. 

I soon discovered that Mr. Millar, though 
possessing excellent natural abilities, indeed, a 
remarkable clearness of intellect to a certain 
point, was yery ignorant. 

He respected knowledge, yet did not like to 
be troubled with any books except those which 
treated of the most material subjects. 

I think we were both glad to be in London. 
I know that, although I did not then allow it 
to myself — I felt an infinite relief in thinking 
-that his mornings would be all occupied at his 
office, for I had become dreadfully weary of his 
long discourses on the wonderful way in which 
he had raised his own fortunes, and the admi- 
rable strength of his own character — themes to 
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which I had at first listened with sinceFo inte- 
rest and admiration. 

No, 7, 8 Square, was a great house, with 
magnificent furniture, mirrors, and draperies, 
but dusty and dark ; there were no minor oom>- 
forts either — ^no sense of habitation. But then, 
Mr. Millar had been years a widower, in spite 
of the bold efforts made both by young and old, 
dark and fair pretenders to his favour. This 
was another topic of his, whioh amused me as a 
bit of innocent coxcombry, and, in my heart, I 
thought I ought to be yery grateful to him for 
seeking me out in my obscurity. Then I con- 
soled myself with reflecting that I should soon 
have my mother with me, and my step-daugh- 
ters ! What a droll idea ! 

'^ How old is Isabella ?'' I asked suddenly 
out of my thoughts, as we sat at breakfast the 
morning after our arrival in Tiondon. 

**Hey,'^ said Mr. Millar, abstractedly, ab- 
sorbed in his letters 
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I repeated my question. 

" SaTenteen, or thereabouts — I'm* not sure." 

'^ Just three years younger than her step- 
mother," I thought. ^^ Poor thing I how she 
will hate me. And Jane is a year younger ?' 
I resumed aloud. ^^ Is Mary, the youngest, 
at the same school?" for Mr. Millar had 
always been very uncommunicative about his 
daughters. 

" Who ? — ^Mary ?" he replied, as if teased. 
"No, no! she's here— she's not fit to go to 
school." 

"What I" I exclaimed. "In the house — 
and I was not aware of it I" 

" t suppose Mrs. Dent thought we were too 
tired to care about seeing her last night," he 
returned, peevishly, and rising to go. 

"But," I persisted, "can you manage to 
come with me to see your daughters ? I long to 
make their acquaintance, and do not like to go 
to their school alone." 
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" Not to-day — not to-day — Pve too much to 
do after all the time I have wasted lately. To- 
morrow, perhaps," 

'^ Shall I write to my mother that we are 
ready to receive her ?" 

" Ay !'* indifferently ; then with greater 
earnestness — '* Ay, do; she will help you with 
the housekeeping. I hope I have heard the 
last of that." 

'^ I am afraid you will find us both deficient 
in that point," said I, timidly. 

** Oh I you'll learn — you'll learn," he re- 
plied, tapping my cheek good-naturedly. 

"You will keep on your present house- 
keeper ?" 

" What should I want with her now I've got 
you 1" 

" Only my ignorance." 

" Well, let her stay a month longer ; and 
now, good-bye." 

" You will not see your little daughter." 
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" I tell you, my dear, I'm in a hurry.*' 

I ventured no more. But as soon as the 
hall- door was closed I rang. 

'^ Send the housekeeper here." 

Mrs. Dent was a stout, short, dark, common* 
looking woman. I felt an instinctive dislike 
to her. 

^^Be so good as to show me Miss Mary 
Millar's apartments." 

"P'raps I'd best bring her down to you, 
ma'am." 

"No, thank you; I would prefer visiting 
her." 

Mrs. Dent hesitated, and finally opened the 
door. 

I followed up two or three flights of stairs, 
superbly carpetted, then up others, covered 
with the meanest drugget, torn and darned — 
up still, the remainder of the way on the bare 
boards, till we reached the attics. Mrs. Dent 
paused, completely breathless. 
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" Do not hurry yourself," said I ; " show 
me which door." 

She, panting, pointed to one on my right — - 
I opened it, and found myself in a large, light 
room, containing two beds, one pretty and or- 
namented, coyered with a rich Marseilles 
quilt, which had not seen the wash-tub for 
many a long day; near it, was one of the 
commonest stained deal, comfortless and our- 
tainless. 

The same incongruous mixture of finery 
and meanness distinguished the rest of the 
furniture. The floor was bare of carpet; the 
remains of a scanty breakfast were scattered 
on a deal table, close to which was prouched 
an odd-looking bundle of clothes, which puz- 
zled me at first, till looking up, a head, covered 
with a profusion of disordered hair, fi'om under 
which peered two black, restless-looking eyes, 
became discernible. 

I approached — but it shrunk from me. 
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"Oome, come, Miss Mary," said Mrs. 
Dent, who had followed me into the room, 
' ^^ you must speak to your new mama.'' 

" Hush !" I exclaimed, " do not suggest 
that name to her." 

I felt my heart beating fast — for I have 
always had a horror of madness in any shape 
— but poor Mary was neither mad nor an idiot 
— she was only shy, to a painful degree, from 
neglect, and a sense of her own deformity — for 
she was deformed — fearfully deformed — no 
mother's care had sought to remedy nature's 
deficiencies by the aid of science. I have a 
great aversion to what is ugly, but the very 
strength of my own horror made my heart 
bleed for the poor little creature. I sat down. 

" Mary, come here, and show me your doll I 
I like dolls very much." 

She was playing with a ragged doll. Slowly, 
with looks of apprehension in her large eyes, 
she drew near. I held out my hand, and, after 
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gazing fixedly at me, she put her own, long, 
thin, bony fingers into it. 

I examined the doll, and said it wanted new * 
clothes. 

" Has she any others ?" 

Mary shook her head sadly. 

" Shall I make you some ?" 

A smile — still not a word. 

** Would you like a nice new frock your- 
self ?» 

Another smile, and a very faint — 

" Yes." 

" How old are you, Mary ?" 

" She will be twelve next month," said the 
housekeeper. 

I had taken her to be six. 

" You are too old a girl to play with dolls ; 
would you like to come down with me, and do 
some needle-work, or read a pretty book." 

And impelled by, I know not what terrible 
presentiment of evil, induced by my husband's 
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culpable neglect of this poor child, I pressed 
her to my heart, unable otherwise to conceal a 
tear, which fell upon her cheek, as I kissed it 
with something of a mother's warmth ; poor 
Mary, astonished, hesitated a moment, and 
then frankly threw her arms round my neck. 
Mrs. Dent looked on — her mouth and eyes wide 
open. 

" Ton must change Miss Mary's dress," said 
I, " wash her face and hands, and brush her 
hair — I will wait here till it is done." 

" Oh I ma'am, this is not a fit place for you 
to stay in." 

" If it is fit for Miss Mary, it is fit for 
me." 

A frock of handsome materials, but all 
rumpled, from being carelessly crushed into a 
drawer, was now produced. A hunt for clean 
under garments ensued. There was evidently 
money'« worth in poor Mary's wardrobe ! but 
oh I what neglect I At last, she was equipped ; 

VOL. I. p 
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and even that h^sty toilette, under my owQ 
eye, made a wondrous change. 

Holding my hand fast, she accompanied mQ 
to the dining-room, for the apartments up-stairj^ 
were all tied up in brown hoUand. I produQ^d 
some books, and, gradually, by slow degi:ees, 
she came out of her shell. I soon drew fro^n 
her, once the ice was broken, an account of Keu 
day— of her simple life ; she was singularly 
backward of her age ; she had no memory of 
her own mother, and seemed quite content to 
accept me in that relationship. Fap^ was 
always away, she said, though returning often 
for a night or two ; I could collect thajb she 
never saw him — and that she dreaded to dp 

She scarce ever saw her sisters — she had i^o 
play-fellows — not a creature to speak to. bijjt 
Mrs. Dent, whom she evidently feared ; she 
never seemed to go out; in short, this poQn 
little pariah had had a purgatorial life of it^ 
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71ie variety of being with, me seemed to fill 
her with a quiet pleasure ; and as she sat at 
my feet looking over some prints of the Eng- 
lish lakes we had bought at Lancaster, I fell 
into a gloomy reverie ; still endeavouring not to 
blame my husband for such shameful negli- 
gence, and telling myself that men of business 
had no time to act a mother's as well as a 
father's part. But now, I thought, she is no 
longer motherless, no I 

Having arrived at this conclusion, and see- 
ing my little girl was quite occupied, I turned 
to my desk. A letter to my mother was 
quickly dispatched ; one to Arthur was more 
difficult; I had no good news.totell him — nor 
had I, during our travels, had time to write* I 
had once broached the subject to Mr. Millar, 
whose reply was-^ 

" Let him stay where he is awhile — it will 
be a lesson for him — by-and-bye, PU see what 
I can do." 

My principal object in writing was to enclose 
F 3 
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him the contents of my purse — not a larg^ 
sum — but as much as might add to his com* 
forts till I could buy his discharge. I felt 
strange in doing so — it was very like a theffc, 
so little did I experience the matrimonial feel- 
ing of community. But, at all events^ Arthur 
should not want. 

These letters finished, and my luggage un- 
packed, the day seemed to drag an intermina- 
ble length. 

The carriage horses were sick — or some 
such thing — at all events I could not have the 
carriage ; and, at last, wearied with inactivity, 
and anxious to escape from my own thoughts, 
I ordered poor Mary to be dressed, and took 
her with me for a walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens, which lay at a short distance from my 
new home. The child's extreme delight cheered 
me, I felt happy in giving pleasure, but I 
feared that I might be transgressing some rule 
of etiquette, so, as the fashionable hour ap- 
proached, and I found both Mary and 
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myself were objects of some attention — we 
returned home. Her tea hour arrived ; 
then she returned to me, and remained until 
nearly time for Mr. Millar to come home, when 
she asked to go to bed. I enquired if she 
would not like to see papa ; to this she did not 
reply, but urged her wish to go to bed ; I there- 
fore permitted her to retire. 

Mr, Millar was very late — more than an 
hour after the time dinner had been ordered ; 
moreover, he was vexed to find the eflfects of 
his own want of punctuality visible in the re- 
past He rather frightened me by observing 
that he looked to me to change all that sort of 
thing ; but I determined to do my best. 

" At all events," he concluded, " your 
mother will set you all to rights ; it is 
very useful to have a person like her in the 
house." 

Good heavens ! Did he look upon my 
mother as a successor to Mrs. Dent. But I 
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kept down the scornful reply that rose to my 
lips, and merely said — 

" Useful or not, I hope my mother will be 
welcome to you." 

"No doubt, no doubt," he replied, care- 
lessly. 

I did not venture to say much of Mary. I 
felt instinctively that my husband would not 
bear the mildest fault finding. I therefore got 
over the subject by saying she interested me 
greatly, and hoped he would soon see a great 
improvement in her. 

" Poor Mary," he said, with a sigh, " I'm 
glad you've taken to her — Is she in bed ?" 

I was sorry I had let her go, I should like 
to have seen them together. 

Then Mr. Millar slept and roused up for 
tea, and examined a bundle of papers he 
brought with him from his office, and I tried 
to read. So ended my first day in my new 
home. Ob ! how unhomelike it was. 
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The next day, Mr. Millar was too much 
occupied to accompany me to see his daughters, 
and the next, and the next. But he found 
time to look after another pair of horses, as 
lie was rery anxious that the carriage should 
be ready for me to return the wedding visits 
that were impending. 

My uncle and his daughters were among 

the first who made their appearance in S 

Square. 

I was rather glad to sei3 them. It was 
pleasant to find any thing of my own near me. 

Some stiff formal dinners ensued, where I 
strove to repress my yawns, as I sat up in 
state with rigid dames, rustling in the stifiest 
brocade, and glittering with massive jewelry ; 
every one of whom was old enough to be my 
mother ; who discussed the errors of their 
neighbours, and the merits of various preachers 
of the day ; while their husbands renewed the 
arguments about bonded stores, railways, and 
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mining shares, oyer their coffee cups, which 
the move to the drawing room had disturbed. 

It was not till the day preyious to that on 
which I expected my mother's arriyal — a full 
fortnight after our return to town-^that Mr. 
Millar found time to introduce me to his 
daughters. 

They were at school in St. John's Wood, in 
some yery first-rate establishment, for which 
be paid a fabulous sounding sum. 

Thither then we droye one bright autum- 
nal afternoon. 

The Miss Millars were at home, but at that 
moment engaged taking a dancing lesson. We 
were, therefore, shown into the full dress re- 
ception room — it was rather an imposing 
apartment. 

Abundance of Berlin wool-work testified to 
the industrial habits of Miss CramenalPs young 
ladies. An alabaster Minerya adorned the 
mantel-piece, and drawings of eyery size and 
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shape huDg round the walls. Crayon heads 
with such heavy dark wavy hair, and white 
cheeks; stiff mountains, with curious square 
mists over them, and groups of flowers. 

The round table was covered with showily 
bound books — the parting gifts, as inscriptions, 
in neat hands, with here and there an erasure^ 
informed me, of various Sophias,' Emilias', and 
Catherine Elizabeths', to their beloved in- 
structress. But my idle examination was 
interrupted by the entrance of Miss Cramenall, 
in a rich silk dress, and a cap of the fiercest 
appearance, with little jags and tags, and 
bugle dependencies, that shook and jingled as 
she spoke. She carried a crimson silk bag, and 
curtsied as she shut the door. I felt myself 
compelled to assume the attitude of attention. 
Mr. Millar, too, suddenly stopped whistling, 
and took his hands out of his trowser 
pockets. 

"Good morning, ma'am — good morning,'^ 
he said, with some awkwardness^ and an air of 
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deference. " Can we see the girls ? This is 
Mrs. Millar." 

Another profound curtsey, 

" Be seated, madam — sir, be seated. Your 
sweet children, sir, are now concluding the 
last portion of their calisthenic exercises, and 
will be here within two minutes ; you can then, 
madam," turning to me, ** judge of their un- 
prepared appearance." 

I bowed, and murmured something about 
my wish to know them, but it was quite lost in 
the tide of Miss CramenalPs eloquence. She 
proceeded to expatiate on the marvellous pro- 
gress made by the two young ladies during the 
last half ; of their talents, especially Isabels — of 
their wonderful steadiness, and remarkable de- 
votion to their father, in a strain of exaggera- 
tion that made me feel dejected, to think this 
was the moral diet to which my husband was 
accustomed, and in rounded periods that made 
me breathless, they were so long and precise. 
Mr. Millar, however, evidently liked it. He 
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listened with a smile, throwing in a gruff bat 
gratified " Ay ! ay ! — they're good girls. Bell 
used to take after me a good deal when a child ; 
Anne Sarah is like her poor mother." 

^' Miss Millar's mind is a softened transcript 
of your own," returned Misa Cramenall, pomp- 
ously ; " I can trace the same dauntless energy, 
the same " 

But the entrance of her pupils cut short the 
parallel. I felt some emotion at seeing them ; 
would they love me ? And if not, what an 
uncomfortable life they might make me lead. 

Isabella was a great, tall girl, who held her- 
self like a grenadier; she had hair, by courtesy 
called auburn — her best point was her fresh 
complexion, and, she thought, her large blue 
eyes, but they were mere doll's eyes. She had 
a wide mouth— her movements were sudden 
and strong, like those of a person whose bones 
and sinews were well developed, and the hand 
she held out to her father was like a shoulder 
of mutton ; it was so large and raw- looking. 
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Anne Sarah was also tall, but very thin ; she 
was silent and quiet^ both hair and com- 
plexion were dark. 

"How are you — how are you?" said their 
father, permitting their kisses, rather than em- 
bracing them. " There's your step-mother, I 
hope you'll behave well to her." 

I shrank from the coarseness of this introduc- 
tion, sincerely sympathising with the poor 
girls, who bestowed upon me the most refrige- 
lating kiss I ever received in my life. I told 
them, in a voice I could not make quite steady, 
how happy I was to make their acquaintance ; 
they answered by vacant smiles, but seemed 
perfectly unmoved, either by curiosity, or even 
painful feeling. I never beheld such unspeak- 
ing faces. Meantime, the stream of Miss Cra- 
menalPs eloquence continued in " one weak, 
washy, everlasting flow." Oh I how I longed 
to have those girls to myself, to take their 
hands in mine, to assure them I never would 
seek to usurp a mother'a sacred place — that I 
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was content to be a loving elder sister, a sincere 
friend — that if they would try and feel kindly 
towards me, I would be so grateful ; in short, 
I longed to try if there were young and human 
hearts within those cold machines. If there 
were, I was safe ; but alas ! Miss Cramenall 
sat still, in an attitude, and even had she left 
the room, I do not think I should haye liked to 
show my feelings before my husband, anything 
enthusiastic was so out of place with him. 

At last I said, timidly — 

"When shall we have the pleasure of seeing 
these young ladies at home, Miss Cramenall ? 
When can you give them a holiday or two ?" 

" Oh ! they do not want holidays ; what 
would they do with holidays ?" cried Mr. Millar. 
" Hey, Bell, you donH care for holidays." 

Bell, who was much taller, and, if my glass 
was not absurdly flattering, looked older than 
myself, did not reply — she smiled, hesitated, 
and at last dropped out a faint " yes." 

" No, no," said I trying to be playful, " I 
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oannot believe any girl could be so unnatural. 
Come, Bell, you must join my entreaties to 
Miss Cramenall for a holiday — say next Satur- 
day to Monday." 

Miss Cramenall was perplexed, she looked at 
Mr. Millar, evidently considering my will on 
the subject of very little consequence. 

"Ay," he said, at last, "let them come, if 
they like, I have not seen them for a good bit ; 
and now come along, I've lost too much time 
here already." 

I rose hastily, and had only time to say 1 
would call for them at eleven on the ensuing 
Saturday, and to receive another icy salute. 
Already Mr. Millar called me to hurry. 

We drove along for some time without 
speaking. Mr. Millar had grown very taciturn 
of late, and when he did break silence, it was 
more as though he spoke to himself than 
bestowed any confidence on me. At last he 
said, in a tone that startled me, and turning to 
look in my face — 
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" You look younger than Bell, younger by a 
good bit ; what an old fool people will think 

I tried hard not to feel hurt or Bcomful, 
for undue deference to the world's opinion has 
ever seemed to me the most contemptible weak- 
ness — 

^^ Circumstances have made me older than my 
years," I replied, "and," I added with a 
smile, "if you are ashamed of my youthful 
appearance, I will adopt mob caps and tur- 
bans." 

" Ashamed of you !" he exclaimed, '' no, 
no I that would be strange." 

So I left him in excellent humour at his 
office. 

It was very delightful to have my dear 
mother with me once more, and although I had 
no one legitimate subject of complaint, I do 
not know that I ever exercised a more heroic 
effort at self-command, than when I resisted 
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an almost overpowering inclination to burst 
into tears as I clasped her to my heart. 

I had had the house brightened up, and 
some neat new dresses made for Mary ; indeed 
I had been all busy preparation for a week ; 
she was delighted, poor soul. The air of 
wealth about the establishment blinded her 
awhile. Mary, as I anticipated, became an ob- 
ject of great interest, and took to my mother 
at once. In the course of the day she was to 
arrive, I received a note from Mr. Millar, in 
which he informed me he was called out of 
town on urgent business^ and could not return 
till next day. His note was short and hurried, 
and in the indescribable feeling of delight, that I 
should have that first evening alone with my mo- 
ther, 1 did not notice, or rather, I noticed 
with less of resentment than I otherwise 
should, that he had sent her no word of wel- 
come. I crumpled up the missive, and threw 
it out of harm's way into the fire. I knew 
how sensitive of slight or neglect my mother 
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was, and I trembled lest it should meet her 
eye. 

Of course I said all that was correct on the 
part of my sposo. But I cannot say what in- 
tensity of additional shadow this trifling negli- 
gence seemed to cast over my future ; yet it 
was a forgetfulness excusable in the hurry of 
busines, and I would, and did excuse it, only 
every straw that I observed, every important 
trifle of habit, showed that the current of my 
husband's mind set steadily to self. 

I quite enjoyed, however, settling my mothej 
in a nice large airy bed-room on the same floor 
with my own, in hearing her approbation ; but 
in spite of my firmest resolves to view things 
on the bright side, 1 could only answer her 
exulting question — 

^^ Were not old heads the wisest in chosing 
for you, my child, '^ by a silent kiss which 
satisfied my mother, and my eondcience — 

It was near dinner time when Mr. Millar 
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returned the next day ; I had been watching 
for him with heart sickening anxiety. If! 
oh ! if he entered in one of those silent sullen 
moodsy which without being actively disagreed- 
ble, were such an effectual extinguisher of 
everything like animation and cheerfulness, 
how would he greet my mother ! I persuaded 
her to retire to dress for dinner, and waited in 
the drawing-room alone. He entered, thank 
Grod Mn a good humour ; I could see it at a 
glance, and I flew to meet him with a degree 
of warmth, springing but from a sense of re- 
lief, that deceived both him and myself. He 
was pleased, and began to tell me of the busi- 
ness which had taken him out of town, how he 
thought he should have lost nearly ten thou- 
sand pounds, but by his own wonderful skill, 
promptitude, and energy, he had got every 
penny safe in his own banker's hands. I lis- 
tened with the wrapt attention that becomes a 
good wife, only interrupting him with ex- 
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(damations of the deepest interest, slavish 
hypocrite that I was I but not on my own 
account. 

Still he never alluded to my mother's arri- 
val) though he showed the greatest pleasure to 
be with me again; perhaps the momentary 
seeming sympathy between us softened him ; 
perhaps, could I have exercised the charm of 
sincere affection over his rugged nature, I 
might have moulded him into a different form, 
but alas ! I had it not ! and though outwardly 
all he could wish, no doubt the instinctire feel- 
ing that I yiewed him with the dispassionate 
criticism of indifference, helped to harden him 
— ^I must be just ! 

Few men can bear the absence of adoration 
in their wives. Fewer still, think a heart 
worth winning after the marriage ceremony 
has given them a legal claim on outward obser- 
vances. Why, why, if suicides are forbidden, 
by indignant Christianity, a resting place in 
holy ground, are moral self-destroyers, who 
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have thrown themselves into the fearful abyss 
of an unholy interested marriage, allowed the 
sanction of virtuous society — 

^' But/' said I at last, mortified to be obliged 
first to approach the subject, ^^ you have not 
asked how my mother bore her journey yes- 
terday ?" 

He looked at me as if half puzzled — 

" Oh, ay !" he said, " so she is come is she, 
well, dear, I've no objection, not the least." 

This was said with an air of great generosity, 
as much as to say — 

" What a fine fellow I am." 

To which could a certain form have been 
unsaid, I would have replied with the most 
cutting contempt, as it was I observed with 
slavish coaxing — 

*' You will be glad to see her for my sake, 
dearest !" 

*^ Of course, of course; and Agnes, you might 
speak to that Mrs. Dent about leaving, she's a 
negligent, extravagant creature." 
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I paused at the door, and bowed in token of 
obedience — the only course left me. He would 
look upon my mother, my precious mother, 
who was to me as the shrine where the sacri- 
fice and love offerings of my life's devotion had 
ever been freely laid, as something, which if 
entertained at all, was to be made useful at 
any rate ! J went to my room in a burning 
agony ; I despised myself for my hypocrisy in 
the interview that had just taken place ; and 
with what bitter force was the feeling reflected 
back on him ! The foundation stone of hatred 
was laid ! 

To dwell on all the teasing trivialities of this 
period would fill volumes, and I have much to 
tell ; I must then choose the salient points and 
from them you will be able to judge what was 
the common tenor of my life. 

Mr. Millar was very passably civil to my 
mother, indeed he w as never actively rude to 
any one, uuless he happened to be in a rage. 
But ere long I could see how his silence and 
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passive neglect pressed upoa her the eonyic* 
tion that she was a supemamerary in the 
estahlishment. Yet she never murmured, nor 
was one word on a subject, ever present to our 
thoughts, exchanged between us. 

I discharged the housekeeper, and having a 
tolerably clear head I managed accounts and 
domestic affitirs to Mr. Millar's satisfaction. 
But the direction of such a household was no 
trifling care ; and I informed my husband that 
when the girls returned from school, and I 
should have to mingle more in society, I 
supposed he would engage another house- 
keeper — 

"Ton my soul," was his delicate reply, 
" considering Vyo married, not only you, but 
your mother, I think it's rather hard that I 
should have to pay a housekeeper too. Look ye 
Agnes I you may be a fine woman, but ye 
sha'n't be a fine lady with me ; come there's no 
use in being sulky about it !" 

This speech was made without anger. Mr. 
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Millar's conduct as a husband might without 
one false word have been represented to a 
British jury as^a model, whereby men might 
form theirs. But it was this immovability— « 
this impervious husk of selfishness that would 
never permit him to feel anything, that did 
not interfere with his personal comfort — that 

first chilled me into indifference, and then 

But I must not anticipate. 

My step- daughters' holiday had been one to 
me too; they were in great delight to drive out 
with me ; I took them to some panoramas and 
volunteered to ask their father to permit their 
removal from school at Christmas— 
-. ^* After all," said Isabel, who proved, out of 
her father's hearing, to be a perfect chatterbox, 
" if papa had not married yoa, we could not 
have come home, so perhaps it is better." 

I had seen enough of the young ladies, not 
to venture on any feeling speech ; in return for 
this sally, I therefore replied with friendly 
good-humour, and we finished our CjonversatioQ 
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by picturing to ourselves the balls and gaieties 
which would introduce Isabel to the world. 

" It is time I should be brought out/' she 
exclaimed indignantly ; ^^ I am past eighteen.'' 

I was barely two years and a half older 
than my eldest daughter — eighteen — ah I how 
happy I had been at that age I 

To say the truth, I too longed for society ; 
I felt that anything would be better than the 
stagnation in which I lived. 

So passed my step- daughters' visit. 

They looked on my mother with silent 
curiosity, evidently never having heard of her 
before ; and in their ignorance of any life save 
that they themselves had experienced were 
astonished when I said I had never been 
at school, they thought that I must be quite un- 
educated. 

At the end of a showy school-room piece of 
music, which she played with great facility, 
I asked if she could play a pretty arrangement 
of " Lucrezia Borgia," then much the fashion ; 
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she did not tbink she had ever heard it, I there- 
fore sat down to the piano, to her great surprise, 
and played it without the notes. 

" Whj, how well you play ; I thought you 
had never been to school." 

This little episode over, we returned to our 
old routine, varied by solemn dinners, and 
painfully broken, as far as I was concerned, by 
anxiety about my brother. 

He had purchased his discharge, and crossed 
over to Liverpool. My husband and uncles, 
after some discussion how they could best get 
rid of him, determined to ship him off for 
Australia, not then, as now — a golden land of 
promise,, each was to subscribe something to 
towards this project, and very cross it made Mr. 
Millar, though he said nothing on the subject. 
Poor Arthur was in despair at the idea — he 
wrote to me such miserable letters, imploring 
me to interfere — poor boy ! He might as well 
have addressed himself to the marble figure 
that held a lamp outside my drawing-room 

VOL. I. G 
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door, for all the use I could be to him, only 
the marble figure could not haye been tor- 
tured. 

He was somewhat weak, and by no means of 
the stuff out of which a successful colonist could 
be made. It was vain for either of us, beggars 
that we were, to struggle against the fiat' of 
these stem monied men. They were, of course, 
virtuously indignant with us both for disputing 
their will for a moment ; all my expressions of 
regret at the idea of Arthur's leaving England 
without seeing me, met the same reply from 
Mr. Millar. 

" Eh — where's the use of dragging him up 
from Liverpool to send him back again? 
Doesn't his ship sail from there?" 

He was not angry, but opposed the same im- 
passive barrier of good-humoured determina- 
tion to my entreaties, once accompanied with a 
recommendation not to spoil my pretty face by 
crying ; but whether he read the expression of 
my eyes aright or not, he never assumed that 
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tone again. So poor Arthur sailed. I bad not, 
though a rich man's wife, sufficient money to 
send him the means for the journey to London, 
and was compelled to endure the sight of my 
mother's ill-suppressed grief, as well as my own. 
What business had we paupers with these 
yearnings which we had not the wherewithal 
to gratify ; another course was added to the 
deadly wall of estrangement gradually rearing 
itself between me and my husband. I know 
not that he was aware of it. He had scarce 
roona in his crowded counting-house of a mind, 
for any considerations concerning a toy which 
had lost its novelty. 

The months went round rapidly. Mr. Millar 
gave some great dinners, at which I presided, 
with a cold, self-po8sesflion that surprised my- 
self, induced partly by a moral numbness which 
at this time crept over me, partly by the ex- 
haustion, succeeding violent suppressed emo- 
tion. On arranging our first feast, Mr. Millar 
had observed, when I t^as explaining how I 
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thought the guests should be placed, and as I 
coij eluded with the words — 

"Don't let us put my mother next my 
uncle." 

" Tour mother will diue with us then ? — well, 
never mind." 

" Good Heavens !" I exclaimed^ stung be- 
yond all endurance ; " do you not know she is 
a credit to your table ? — where would you have 
her dine ?" 

" Keep your temper — keep your temper ! I 
have no objection," was his cool reply. 

You may imagine with what feelings I 
dressed for this banquet. 

Whether my mother was really unequal to 
the length of such a tedious entertainment, or 
instinctively felt, with the refined tact of a 
sensitive mind, that her presence was unwel- 
come to the master of the feast, though he did 
not show her more neglect than usual, in 
future she pleaded the delicacy of her health 
as an excuse for not appearing at our dinner 
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parties. Alas I that delicacy was but too ap- 
parent. The life, I had sacrificed so much to 
prolong in peace and comfort^ was ebbing slowly 
away, crushed out by the insupportable in- 
cubus of my husband's cruel parsimonius 
selfishness. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



Ir was within two days of Christmaa. My 
step-daughters were expected home that day 
from school. The hour at which they were to 
arrive was at hand. 

I had dressed Mary myself^ poor child ; she 
looked far different from what she was when 
I first beheld her. Thank God I for that me- 
mory ! Indeed, both my own and my mother's 
happiest hours were spent with her. 

She had learned to look for kindness — to 
trust her fellow- creatures, and was in anticipa- 
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fion of great pleasure in having her sisters at 
home. 

*^ And then they shall see how nicely I can 
read, thanks to you, dear mama.^' 

She sprang up as she spoke, and threw her 
arms round my neck, pulling down my hair, 
and while I laughingly, but warmly returned 
her embrace, an old gentleman entered from 
the other drawing*room, unannounced, and 
stood in the door-way, with an expression of 
some surprise on his countenance, which was 
gradually displaced by a pleased smile. I rose, 
hastily putting back my hair. 

*' A thousand pardons,*' said he, in that in- 
describable tone of easy courtesy to which I 
had been long a stranger ; ^^ your footman 
seeing no one in the next room, went to seek 
Mrs. Millar, and I wandered in here." 

I now introduced myself, and he presented 
his card, on which was written, "Mr. J 
Davis." 

He explained that he was an intimate friend 
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in' India of the late Mrs. Millar's sister^ who 
had married a Captain Falconer. On his re- 
turn to England, six months before, he had 
called, at her request, to see her nieces, and 
then proceeded to the German baths, where he 
had remained ever since. On his arrival in Lon- 
don, a few days before, he had found a letter from 
Mrs. Falconer, written in great uneasiness at 
his account of Mary, and begging he would see 
her again ; also mentioning that she would 
soon start for Europe, having only waited the 
tedious winding up of her husband's affairs, he 
having died soon after the departure of Mr. 
Davis. 

*^ I wish," added my visitor, " that I could 
convey to her my vivid impression of the 
scene to which I was an unintentionally witness 
just now, and the improvement of this little 
girl. It would speak volumes for her brother- 
in-law's second choice." 

I replied to this speech, which greatly gra- 
tified me, by pressing Mr. Davis to give us his 
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company at dinner that day, and thus make the 
acquaintance of the whole family. A previous 
engagement, however, prevented him from ac- 
cepting mine, and he promised me the next day. 

His visit cheered me uncommonly. He had 
a shrewd, yet liberal cast of thought, and ex- 
pressed his admiration of me and my senti- 
ments with a certain old-fashioned grace, very 
welcome to my poor, starved imagination. 

My mother, too, who entered the room in 
search of her little protegee^ seemed quite 
roused up by his conversation. He told us he was 
a merchant at Calcutta, and purposed returning 
in a few months. He also described Mrs. Fal- 
coner as a woman of great sincerity, warm- 
hearted, but eccentric — ending his sketch by an 
assurance that I should be a great favorite 
with her. I was quite sorry when, after a pro- 
longed " seance^^^ he took his leave. 

The arrival of the girls, however, soon turned 
my thoughts into another channel. 

They were enchanted to be at home. Sj 
5 
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noisy was Isabella^ that I asked myself onoe or 
twice if she eould be the same immoyable^ 
statue-like girl that I had seen in Miss Crame- 
nail's drawing-room. Anne Sarah, who was 
the shadow of her sister, was a little talkative, 
and wonderfully animated for her. 

My endeavour to welcome them cordially 
was rather overlooked; they ran here and 
there in a very independent manner, but they 
kissed me less frigidly, and both asked me, 
not exactly with deference, but as a friendly 
equal, what they should wear at dinner, and if 
we were to have any company. I replied no ; 
but told them I had tried to induce a charming 
gentleman to meet them at dinner. Where- 
upon I was subjected to a long and animated 
cross-examination by Isabella, who seemed to 
have a true boarding-school taste for a beau. 

I had looked forward with some pleasure to 
the return of Mr. Millar's daughters, as I hoped 
their presence might break the monotony of our 
cheerless repasts. 
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But, alas I ^^the cold chain of silence" hung 
ov^r us more heavily than ever. The girls 
never opened their lips, except in low, whis- 
pered requests for bread, salt, or whatever else 
they might want. 

Nor did Mr. Millar address them, except occa- 
sionally, and then at the top of his voice, as if 
purposely to intimidate. I did all the talking, 
by deserihing my visitor of that morning. 

"Davis," repeated Mr. Millar. "Ay, he 
must be a partner in the great Calcutta firm of 
White and Davis. I am glad you asked him to 
dinner. When is it ? To-morrow ? Be sure 
you have a turbot." 

" I tried to make him stay to-^day," I said, 
endeavouring to make the conversation general, 
^* but he could not ; and these girls have been 
terribly puzzled who was the charming bachelor 
I had invited to meet them. He told me he 
was unmarried." 

< ' Very good, very good I" said Mr. Millar, good- 
humauredly; and then,^ as most animals are 
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placid and amiable when hunger has been jost 
appeased, he exclaimed, catching my mother's 
eye, ** Come, Mrs. Waring, you and I have not 
had a glass of wine together, I don't know 
when." 

The tears sprang to my eyes, as I saw my 
mother's startled look. 

'^ Ah I" thought I, " why, why does he not 
deign to secure hearts that might be so easily 
his— even now it is not too late ! Perhaps the 
good God will make of paternal affection the 
wand that shall draw the waters of kindliness 
from the rock of his heart !" 

But I was disappointed. 

In one point, the residence of the girls at 
home was an alleviation to my sufferings. 
There is more freedom and opportunity for 
solitude in a large household than a small one ; 
and as Isabella expressed a vehement wish to 
learn German, 1, too, had the pleasure of lessons 
in that language. The young ladies soon re- 
laxed in their assiduity ; but as they dared not 
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express any change of purpose to their father, 
the master continued to attend for the agreed 
quarter. I read and practised much. I acquired 
a habit of scribbling down my thoughts. I 
had much time to myself, for my cousins and 
my step-daughters haying become great friends, 
my aunt often relieved me from my task of 
chaperon. I did all I could to win the children 
of my husband to like me, but in vain. 

Mr. Davis's society and friendship was a 
source of great enjoyment to me. Miss Isabella 
had utterly contemned him, not only for being 
old and grey, but for having the bad taste to 
prefer my conversation and music to hers. 

Before long, I discovered one source of 
Isabella's decided rejection of my advances ; 
we were so nearly of an age she was jealous of 
me; first, as usurping the place she had 
always looked forward to filling, as mistress of 
her father's house ; secondly, because she fan- 
cied my general air and appearance eclipsed 
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hers, or rather, she feared others might think 
so. 

Draw back as much as I would, I could not 
quite escape this species of riyaby, which was 
the more offensive to me, as it seemed so dero- 
gatory to my character of step-mother. 

Isabella was a vulgar flirt ; miserable unless 
receiving the attentions of two or three ad- 
mirers. She had a certain degree of talent ; 
that is to say, an extraordinary quickness in 
divining the motives of others, as long as those 
motives were not above her own level; she 
had an aptitude for learning the skeletons of 
things, and the keenest possible sense of her 
own interest. She was quite a feminine edition 
of Mr. Millar. The same tenacity of purpose 
— the same dogged resolution to gain a dis- 
puted point. 

Anne Sarah-r— for her father always insisted 
on giving her both her names — was totally dif- 
ferent in appearance and manner; but what 
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ber character waa I never could make out, and 
toon oeaaed to try. 

. The line of conduct pursued by both young 
ladies to my mother was carefully moulded on 
their father's. I cannot remember any positive 
open rudeness ; but the systematic slight, and 
easy contempt with which they passed her 
over, showed wonderful consistency in such 
young girls. Her gentle remarks at our meals 
were never deemed worthy a reply — they 
visibly voted her a bore, and invariably quitted 
any room she entered, as if it was too much 
for their patience to endure her society. 

I once told them, haughtily enough, that I 
considered them deficient in respect and proper 
attention to my mother. 

But Isabella tossed her head, and defied me 
to point out what they had done that was rude, 
and concluded her speech by declaring that 
neither she nor her sister could spend all their 
time with Mrs. Waring. 

So time sped on with marvellous rapidity. 
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considering the monotony of our lives. The 
bare, black-looking branches of the great trees 
in Kensington Gardens began to show a tender 
flush of green. The note of the birds assumed 
that indescribable tone of cheerfal activity — 
all around spoke of spring — ^but in my heart 
the wintry frost and lifeless chill of deep-^ 
seated misery found no respite. Worse than 
all, I had no hope ; there was no power but 
that of death could burst my bonds. Still I 
withered on. 

My mother, who had grown very feeble, 
liked to stroll, gently, leaning on my arm, 
through Kensington Gardens, while Mary ran 
hither and thither, and collected twigs, or 
watched the busy birds. 

Here Mr. Davis sometimes joined us. I 
always rejoiced in his society, for his conversa- 
tion carried me away from the present and 
the past. One day we had been discussing 
some clever articles in the Quarterly on our 
Indian territories, Mr. Davis observed — 
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^^ It is a grand field for a young man, with 
a very little interest." 

" Better than Australia ?" I asked. 

^^ It depends a good deal on the man/' he 
replied. ^' There are some who are neither 
daunted hy hard work or hard ruhs — who like 
a life of bracing activity — such a fellow, with a 
small capital, will do best in Australia — for 
there is always a good deal of the animal in 
such a character — and the indolence and heat 
of India develops the animal terribly — there 
he would probably go to the dogs. But a mild, 
gentleman-like man, of refined habits, and 
some education, gets on capitally, either as a 
merchant, or in the civil service." 

" Ah," I exclaimed, with a sigh, " you have 
sketched my poor brother. Would to Heaven 
he had gone to India instead of Australia ! 
but then he had no interest in the former 
country." 

" Ha I" said Mr. Davis, thoughtfully ; " and 
he is positively oflf. What was he fit for ?" 
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I gave a slight sketch of poor Arthur, 
softening his errors, and dwelling on my deep 
anxiety about him. 

" I see, I see," observed our companion. 
'^ Just the sort of fellow that would do well, 
tinder a kind, firm hand. Well, Mrs. Millar, 
it is a pity I did not make your acquaintance 
In time, and I might have taken him back 
with me.'^ 

"And then,'^ I exclaimed, with great 
earnestness, " I should have been quite at rest 
about him.'' 

" Thank you for your confidence," returned 
Mr. Davis. " When he is tired, and comes 
back to England — lor come back he will — send 
him to Calcutta — consigned to White, Davis, 
and company." 
. " Ah ! you jest." 

" Not I, my dear madam. We will speak 
of this another time ; you are looking pale and 
ilL" 

I smiled, and turned the conversation. 
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But long did the picture of friendly^ judi- 
cious guidance, which Mr. Davis had drawn, 
linger in my mind. Ah I if Arthur had heen 
€onaigned to his care I 
. I shall now pass oyer long months. 

I had been a year married ; and I know not 
by what imperceptible means I had gradually 
come to feel that my husband looked upon his 
marriage as a decided piece of folly. I think 
if I could have flattered him more, assumed 
oftener an air of delighted astonishment at his 
wonderful powers of application to business, 
we might have got on rather more affection- 
ately ; unfortunately, my beat attempt at act- 
ing could go no further than to conceal my 
scorn, when Mr. Millar held forth in the same 
generous strain that had won my poor mother's 
approbation. 

I had now daily, hourly, opportunities of 
comparing his sentiments and his actions — yet 
a whole year's observation had not exhausted 
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my wonder at the extraordinary meanness of 
the latter 

I have known him, in j;he same day, put 
down his name for a hundred pounds, for some 
subscription list which would be printed, and 
a couple of hours after, stop double and treble 
the yalue of a few accidentally broken cups or 
plates from the wages of some poor woman-^ 
servant who was leaving us. 

He liked to do these things, yet felt half 
angry that I should know of them. He was a 
curious character — undoubtedly, a man of 
ability — but one in whom no habits of early 
life, no association with gentlemen had cor- 
rected the naturally grovelling tendencies ; and 
he was so basely selfish, so swelled with 
wealth, so certain that his success in life was 
but the due reward of his great merit— that^ 
latterly, when I heard him talking, in his 
usual boasting strain, the fate of Herod, as 
recounted in the Gospel, always occurred ta 
me. 
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In this longy dull space of time, my uncle's 
eldest daughter married ; we were, of course, 
at the weddiug; Isabella and Anne Sarah 
were bridesmaids. I could not bring myself to 
go to the church ; what an agony was mine as 
I thought of my own maniage. Would any 
price of poverty, suffering, or death, have been 
too dear to pay for my liberation ; and yet it 
was sin to think thus. 

I had just been about a year married, and 
was sitting, one morning, lost in thought, over 
my work, when Mr. Davis was announced. He 
was accompanied by a tall, commanding lady, 
pale, and dark-eyed, whom he introduced as 
Mrs. Falconer, the aunt of my step- daughters. 
1 expressed sincere pleasure at seeing her— • 
for her countenance attracted me much. 

She smiled, and said, in a loud, clear 
voice— 

" I have been longing to see you ! Mr. 
Davis is a false friend — he gives such flatter- 
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ing descriptions of you that nothing short of 
perfection would satisfy one after them !" 

^^That is indeed false friendship^" said I^ 
smiling. 

^^ But," resumed Mrs. Falconer, ^^ 1 am not 
inclined to be dissatisfied. How is Mrs. War- 
ing ? shall we have the pleasure of seeing 
her?" 

The tears started to my eyes at the sort of 
pleased surprise with which I listened to 
this. 

It was so new to find any one who thought 
my mother of sufiicient importance to be en* 
quired about. But she was now much feebler 
than formerly, and unable to leave her room 
till noon. I then made some polite obser* 
yation about the pleasure Mr. Millar would 
have in seeing her. Mrs. Falconer shook her 
head. 

" I do not think he will feel any such thing; 
in the first place, he never saw me in his life^ 
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and in the second place, J wrote him such a 
letter on receiving Mr. Dayis' account of the 
neglect of my poor little niece, as did not give 
him much pleasure ; however, I am ready to 
forgive him, especially as he made such a sen- 
sible second choice. My poor sister was at 
school when I married Captain Falconer, and 
it is more than twenty five years since I left 
England.^' 

I now rang the bell for Mary, who came in, 
looking just shy enough to be graceful, or 
rather interesting, poor child. I could see 
Mrs. Falconer's fine eyes suffused with tears as 
she stroked back Mary's luxuriant hair, and 
strove to trace a likeness to her mother. But 
the moment Mary could escape, she crept over 
to me, and slid her hand into mine. Mrs. 
Falconer watched the action, and suddenly 
rising, crossed to me, and pressed her lips to 
my forehead. 

" God bless you — you poor young thing," 
she said, " you've done your duty here 1" 
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I was much startled, yet a certain soothing 
sense of sympathy crept over me. There was 
strength as well as warmth in this strange 
woman. 

" Now," said Mr. Bavis, " if you will allow 
me to intrude my uninteresting self upon your 
notice, my dear Mrs. Millar, I would suggest 
that this is a farewell visit. Affairs of great 
importance will not permit me to prolong any 
further a stay that has already hcen lengthened 
too much." 

Our conversation then turned on long 
voyages, the pain of parting from those you 
love. I remember his remarking apropos to 
suffering, and speaking with emphasis, that 
nothing inevitable was unbearable. 

" It is," he said, " the chances of escape 
presented by hope that make the torture really 
unbearable. If, on the contrary, we feel our 
doom is fixed, and there is no escape from it, 
it is but natural, nay, more, it is our duty to 
God, to turn to whatever is best and brightest 
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in our lot. Indeed you always find in healthy 
minds this is the coarse pursued." 

^^ It is not always attainable/' I obserred, iu 
rain struggling against a sigh. 

^' My dear madam/' he was beginning, when 
Mrs. Falconer, who had listened without 
Bpeaking, her eyes fixed on me, suddenly broke 
in roughly — 

^< Come, come, Davis, 1 will not stand your 
preaching, you have your pockets well lined, 
and no one in the world to say you nay. What 
do you know about the philosophy of inevi- 
tables? You are a kind, generous- hearted 
fellow as ever breathed, and sensible too, as 
long as you steer clear of philosophy. Heaven 
help you, men and women's hearts are not to 
be drilled by rule, as you dress the ranks of a 
regiment, and then marched hither and thither 
in whatever shape circumstances may orden 
Don't be tormenting Mrs. Millar, with your 
philosophy, but come along with me to the 

VOL. I. H 
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India Hous6p and do me one more serrice in 
addition to the many many good offices I'ye 
already reeeived from you." 

" There's no disobeying Mrs. Falconer," said 
Mr. Davis, good humouredly, " so good bye, 
Mrs. Millar, and God bless you, my dear lady ; 
it will give me the greatest pleasure to see 
you with more color in your cheeks, if 1 ever 
return ; but whether we meet again or not, 
believe me you have no sineerer friend than 
myself. Should your brother tire of Australia, 
remember I will take him into my house in 
Calcutta. My best and kindest respects to 
Mrs, Waring." 

I could scarce command my voice to return 
his adieux. 

*^ Send my niecea— all three of them — to see 
me, to-morrow, by themselves, my dear, I 
want to see what they are made of," said Mrs. 
Falconer. 

I readily promised compliance with her 
somewhat imperious request, and the next mo* 
ment I was alone. 



I know not what of comfort passed into my 
heart from this visit 

There was a kindly, yet sturdy independence 
%hQ\it Mrs. Falconer, that made one feel as 
tJxongh $he would be a strong tower of refuge 
^igainst oppression. She seemed sent to supply 
the place vacated by Mr, Davis, 

I started the subject of her visit at dinner, 
Mr. Millar replied by a dubious "ay!" and 
then seemed lost in thought. I proceeded to 
repeat her wish to see the young ladies who 
had been out riding when she had called. 

" To be sure they must go and see her," ex- 
claimed their father, " and mind, girls, you 
behave properly, Mrs. Falconer may be a 
little queer, but she's used to the best of every 
thing. Davis tells me she has clear four thou- 
sand a-year." 

Her nieces were, of course, proportionably 
impressed with the necessity of pleasing her. 

" When did you ask her to dine ?'' continued 
Mr. Millar, to me. 
H 3 
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^^ I did not ask her ; I wished to speak to 
you first; as from what she said, I fEincied 
you might not exactly like it." 

" Not like it I" repeated Mr. Millar, with a 
scowl, " why shouldn^t I like it ? See yoii 
send a note with the girls, to-morrow," he con- 
cluded, in that tone of savage command which 
always made my mother visibly shrink and 
turn pale, as though some mortal agony had 
struck her. 

It was near dinner-time the following day 
when Isabella and her sisters returned from 
their visit to their aunt. 

I saw at a glance that the only one tho- 
roughly pleased was Mary, who looked quite 
pretty in her excitement. 

Isabella was sulky and silent — a mood which, 
of course, Anne Sarah reflected. 

Theii aunt would be happy to dine with us 
to-morrow. Miss Millar informed me. 

" And," cried Mary, " she desired her best 
love to you, dear mamma." 
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<< My aunt must be a moat eceentric person 
if she baa all the money papa aays she 
has," resumed Isabella. *^ Do you know she 
has no man^seryant, only a black woman, in 
such a queer turban* Then she lodges in such 
an out of the way place, near Netting Hill — 
though it is pretty enough when you get thera 
And she had such a common cotton on I" 

I looked with some little interest to the 
dinner at which my new ally (for such I felt 
she was) was to appear. 

I had, by Mr. Millar's desire, invited two or 
three persons of our society, who were, in his 
opinion, worthy-«-that is, rich enough to meet 
this wealthy Indian connection. 

My mother was now really unequal to sit 
out a long banquet. I was not yet aware 
how surely, though slowly, her life was ebbing 
away. 

Almost all our guests had arrived when Mrs. 
Falconer was announced. She was richly 
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attired, and wote numerous jewels of no com- 
mon splendour. Mr. Millar advanced to re^ 
ceive her, mih gteai empressement ; her -nieces 
were also most cordial in their greeting. 

" Well, young ladies,^' she said, after giring 
my hand a warm pressure, *^ I saw you w^^ 
so overcome by my comfortable dishabille yes* 
terday, that I thought I would try for you» 
esteem to-day. You see I really can aff()rd fine 
things if I choose them, so we are all right, 
and understand each other.'^ 

I could see Isabella wince and redden at this 
speech, made in a loud, clear voice, and 
concluded with a pleasant laugh, as though 
she had said the most agreeable thing in the 
world. 

* But Mr6.Falconer was naturally independent 
in spirit, and this was further fostered by a 
long residence in a distant land, where life was 
less trammelled by conventionalism than in 
England. She could be most agreeable when 
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she chose it, and on this oooasion ahe was so 
disposed. Most of our guests left early, and 
Mrs. Falconer was the last to go. 

*^ fhaftk yoa fbr your hospitality/' said she 
to Mr. Millar, when taking leave. ^^Inerer 
eaw such a likeness as Isabella bears to you — 
Not a traoe of my poor sister in her. Mary is 
the only one that has. Mrs. Millar will you 
come and spend to*morrow morning with me. 
Bring Mary^^I want to know mope of her« 
ICr. Millar, you are the most fortunate man I 
ever met. Health, wealth, a fair oharapter, 
two good wives, children that content you — 
What hare you done to deserve it all ?" 

Mr. Millar swelled with pride, almost visibly. 
He thought she was paying him a compliment. 

^^ You see, ma'am, I was always fortunate ; 
those that are industrious, energetic, and de- 
termined, always are. Now, I never would 
allow of impossibilities, etc., etc." 

And pn so fair an opening, Mr. Millar plunged 
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into one of his usual harangues ; but Mrs. Fal- 
coner was not to be bored with impunity, and 
soon interrupted him. 

^^ In short, the Ghreat Mogul was nothing to 
you ; so, good night. Do not forget to-morrow, 
Mrs. Millar," and she was off, before Mr. Millar 
could hurry his usual slow, massive movements 
to overtake her. 

^' That's a clever, sensible woman,'' he ob- 
served — for he was always the better of being 
brow-beat — and I woidd have tried it myself, 
only I shrank, heart-sick, from a contest to 
which I felt I was unequal. 

I was right in my conjectures — ^Mrs. Falconer 
proved a God-send to me. 

She took wonderfully to my mother, smooth- 
ing down her roughness, which was all exte- 
rior, and exerting powers of conversation of no 
mean cast, to alleviate and lighten a deep- 
seated melancholy, the cause of which was be- 
yond all human aid. I loved this strong, warm- 
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hearted womaii| soon, and with a degree of 
ferrour that seemed to send a glow through m j 
half-chilled spirit. 

She was a very knight- errant — ever ready 
to couch her lance against oppressors, and wield 
the two-edged sword of her ready, if n6t always 
considerate wit, against false pride, meanness, 
or pretension. I confess it gave me a degree 
of malicious pleasure to see the awe in which 
she held Mr Millar — ^the effectual extinguisher 
her mock-enthusiastio ^^ hear, hear," always 
proved to those displays of liberal and generous 
sentiment to which Mr. Millar treated us, when 
in good humour, after dinner. 

Yet I was vexed too, that she should speak 
thus to my husband. Oh ! what a close, sacred 
union marriage was intended to be, and what a 
curse its bonds become, if, in disregard of 
heaven's law and nature's instincts, the con- 
dition is lightly entered on from interested 
motives. 

Mrs. Falconer was not a very well read wo- 
H 5 
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man, but she was deeply learned in the lore of 
human life. She \i^s somewhat restless too— - 
always talking of taking a tour of Europe, but 
lingering yet in our neighbourhood. 

I did not then s/uess her kind motive. Winter 
was again closing in. But now my every 
faculty was absorbed in attendance on what 
proved to be my mother's dying bed I Her 
increasing cheerfulness at first deceived me. 

" Dearest Agnes," she exclaimed, feebly, one 
morning I had congratulated her and myself on 
her good spirits, *' is it possible you do not re- 
cognise their source ?" 

" What do you mean !" I faltered. 

** That I feel the hour of my emancipation 
is approaching, that the Almighty in his mercy 
has at last summoned me from great sorrow to 
* His rest ;' can you wonder that I rejoice ? 
Earth was once too dear to me, but now I have 
no regret in leaving it ; my removal will be a 
relief to you, best of daughter's; your very love 
for me will make it a relief.'' 
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I was struck witji the stmngd^jt f(p^lmg§; 
my husband's oonduet within oca j^i^ of a 
marriage undertaken principally tp givp U^r 
comfort, had drawn forth this avawftl, b»d r^ 
duced her to seek refuge in the grave ! 

"Tea must not cloud i»y joy by §pr^pw, for 
that which should make yoii reg^pio^,'' 

^^ Oh ! no, no !" I cri^d in fgoj^y, " njiy owp 
desolation is nothing, thank ©q4, thm^ Qod I 
you are going from this cruel bitte?- wprld." 

"You will be better and happier ^jfhput 
me, A^es, my poor mi^guid^d child whorqi I 
misled/' she replied in the tone of a pitying 
angel. 

It is impossible to dwell upon the few days 
that succeeded. The disorder of which ifxy 
mother was dying, was nopiioally consumptioa, 
and her sufierings were sever/^ and prolonged ; 
during all that time of anguish, I qever s.^w 
my husband ; once or twipe be ^ent far me^ bgit 
I obeyed the stronger commands of my o^^ix 
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heart, and remained by my mother's bed. He 
was a man who bated to have death readied to 
bis mind, or sickness in bis boose ; if he dared 
be would have sent my mother out of it to 
die. 

He would not permit poor Mary to enter the 
sick chamber, and the child nearly fretted her- 
self into a fever, till Mrs. Falconer, whose 
sisterly kindness I can neyer forget, took her 
away. At the last my mother was calm and 
free from pain, she asked mure than once for 
her favourite Mary, but her last moments on 
earth were doomed to owe their disappoint- 
ment to my husband. 

Then she wandered gently back to happy 
days ; once she solemnly asked my pardon, 
which freely from the bottom of my wrung 
heart I gave, and then I had the mournful 
pleasure of watching the mysterious separation 
pf her sorely tried spirit from its worn prison- 
house — 
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^^ At last/' I murmured as I laid down the 
head that till that moment rested on my bosom^ 
^^ at last her war&re is accomplished/' 

I met m J husband as I turned to my own 
room in a tearless state of anguish, which it is 
not in the power of words to depict — 

^' This is all yery melancholy and uncomfor- 
table/' he said, ^^ you'd better come down to 
the dining-room and have a glass of wine." 

^^ For Grod's sake leave her alone !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Falconer who had followed me, "do 
you think that either you or I can say a word 
that could comfort her." 
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CHAPTEK V 



My poor mother's words were true — her death 
while it left my life strangely without an ob- 
ject, was a relief, 1 had not the daily, hourly 
irritation of witnessing slights to her which I 
could not resent. 

Mr, Millar, too, was in excellent temper ; he 
evidently looked with perfect approval on my 
mother's memory, as a woman of great tact, 
who had done the most sensible thing possible 
under the circumstances in dying, and thus re- 
moving herself out of his way* 
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"It^a curious tool" he observed to me, 
^* that your mother should go off so soon — for 
the last year sinoe you were married she did 
not want for anything, and had every reason 
to be happy and contented," 

I cannot say the observation was consolatory 
to me. 

About Christmas Mr. Millar was attacked 
with a bilious fever, nothing of a serious nature, 
nor yet accompanied with much suffering— 
nevertheless it made him cross, melancholy, 
and suspicious to a fearful degree* 

I gave him all the care and attention I 
could, but he never seemed quite satisfied ; 
QO doubt he instinctively felt it was but eye 
service. 

It is a terrible thing when a great 8ttx>ag 
man without intellectual resources or a coasi* 
derate heart is cast upon your hands day after 
day £or entertainment, and when, secure in the 
possession of a slave, whose lips are sealed by 
the spell of self-respect, he displays all ^e 
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unholy depths of a mean ooarse heart and a 
strong keen spirit — the throes of ill-temper ; 
those three weeks of wifely care did not serve 
to draw me closer to my husband. 

At last he was well enough to absorb him- 
self in business, and once more I had my morn- 
ings to myself. 

I could sit for hours in long reverie over the 
past, for my deep mourning excused me from 
the task of chaperonage. 

How often my imagination, which was strong 
and vivid, presented me with a picture of 
what my life would have been, had I possessed 
resolution enough to refuse Mr. Millar. I saw 
my beloved mother again in life, reconciled to 
the far from bitter lot of labour, smiling a wel- 
come on me as I returned from my daily toil 
to spend the sweet evening which could not 
be destroyed by the odious presence of any 
discordant element ; and Arthur too, stimulated 
and supported by our companionship working 
his way to modest, cbeerfal competence. 
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Oh I God how dreadful was the waking from 
saoh yisionB I 

I think I should have sunk into some fright* 
ful state of morbid, mental disorder had it not 
been for the healthy cheerfulness and judicious 
kindness of Mrs. Falconer. 

She was constantly with me, and her affec- 
tionate attention for some time upheld my con- 
sequence, which, since my mother's death, had 
removed one great source of my wish to ex- 
ercise authority, I had ceased to struggle for, 
and which I had greatly declined. 

She had continued to reside in the comfortable 
but quiet lodgings which had excited Isabella's 
contempt, and here we occasionally met at 
dinner a few of her old Indian friends, whom 
business or pleasure detained in London. 

They were generally most agreeable — men 
and women of the world, not in the limited 
sense generally alotted to that word, but in its 
broader and more cosmopolitan meaning. 

Mr. Millar was always ill at ease at these 
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little meetings — nor did his daughters like 
them much better ; so I was often forced te 
decline the only society in which I found a 
moment's foigetfalness. 

^< Why do you not settle yourself in a house 
near us ?" I asked Mrs. Falconer one day as 
we were returning from a drire to Bich- 
mond. 

^^ Tott forget my design of exploring £urop6/^ 
she replied. 

^' Oh, do not talk of learing England,'' I ex-* 
claim edy with painfhl earnestness ; ^^ what 
would become of me without you ?" 

^^My dear child/' she began, \^ith great 
seriousness, ^^ I have been thinking very muoh 
of you lately, and making up my mind to 
perform a cruel, but, I believe, necessary oge-^ 
ration." 

^* You terrify me, dear Mrs. Falconer." 

'^ Ton are beginning to depend on me too 
much," she oontinued. ^^ Agnes, you should 
apply yourself more resolutely to your work — 



it may be painful'—'bat yaa mast do it alone. I 
Mnnot help yoa, and the more I draw your 
iympathiea to me^ the less homelike will be 
your home." 

" What do you mean ?" I asked, faintly. 

<< I must not speak too plainly ; but, my dear, 
yon understand what. I mean ; you have rights 
which you should uphold — you ought to have 
ra interest in correcting errors, from which 
you now turn with silent disgust. The staff of 
your life may be wreathed with stingiug 
nettles ; but the firm, unflinching grasp of duty 
will crush out the sting." 

I did not answer ; for I felt she spoke too 
late. I had no shadow of a wish left to aooom- 
plish anything — the evil spirit had turned my 
soul to iron. 

^^ Jiy most cruel intention remains behind," 
resumed Mrs. Falconer ; ^^ you know it has 
long been my wish to adopt Mary, and I have 
postponed mentioning the subject to Mr. 
Millar, in consideration for you ; but I see the 
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dear child's health is sinking in the gloomy 
presence of your constant sorrow with which 
she sympathises only too keenly. Just notice 
her yourself ; she is pining away. She must 
hare complete change of scene ; and, therefore, 
I intend to take her with me. She shall return 
to you, I promise, before four months are over ; 
I promise it, or, perhaps, we could persuade 
Mr. Millar to join me abroad. At all events, 
four or five months hence, will, I trust, see us 
all better and happier." 

I listened in silence. It was a great blow ; 
but how could I expect Mrs. Falconer to drag 
on, for ever witnessing suffering she could not 
alleviate ; and if it would benefit Mary, who 
had, indeed, grown pale and thin ? why be it 
so. 

A few weeks saw all preparations accom- 
plished. Mr. Millar never opposed Mrs. 
Falconer ; and then I was left to my husband 
and my step-children. The solitude of the 
prairie would have been leas appalling. 
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Again, I must hurry oyer a blank space ; 
this hasty memoir is growing into unexpected 
length under my hand; yet I endeavour to 
suppress all detail not necessary to the clear 
understanding of my story. 

No tidings had reached me of Arthur since 
he had sailed from Liverpool — save one letter 
written when he had accomplished about half 
his voyage, and altbuogh I have not for some 
time named him, he was often in my thoughts. 

I sometimes mentioned my anxiety to Mr. 
Millar, who always "pooh-pooh'd'^ it, and turned 
the subject. 

Mrs. Falconer had left about two months ; 
and the young ladies had almost forgotten the 
fureur with which they had taken up her pro- 
ject for our meeting somewhere on the Con- 
tinent, if Mr. Millar could be persuaded to give 
himself a holiday, when one morning a letter 
reached me, in Arthur's well-known hand, 
bearing the post-mark of Bristol. I could 
scarce believe my eyes. 
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The letter was from my brother. He bad 
found tiiat neither his constitution nor bis ac-» 
quirements were fitted for the life of a colony ; 
aod after some feeble efforts to push his way^ 
his health failed him totally — it had, he 
thought, received its first shock in hardships 
he had endured as a second class passenger on 
his voyage out I had always believed his h«d 
been a state-cabin with all due comforts. He 
reproached me for not replying to his ImX 
letter, written immediately on arriving at 
Sydney, and which had never reached me. 

Finally, he implored immediate peeux^iary 
assistance, as he had arrived penniless, tnd 
was confined to his bed by severe indisposition. 

Of course I instantly despatched all the 
money I could muster — ^a smaller sum thw 
any of our guests could have believed, was the 
whole contents of Mrs. Millar's purse— I be- 
sought of him to keep up his spirits, to believe 
that I would never, for a moment, select 



him, and that I would endeaTonr to obtain my 
husband's oonsent to go down and nurse him* 

This finished, I waited with intense impa- 
tienee for Mr. Millar. 

He brought a friend to dinner, so I could do 
no more than mention the fact of Arthur's re- 
turn. It was quite enough, however, to cloud 
his brow, and make my task of entreaty more 
difficult from the space thus permitted for re- 
flection and mental hardening on his part. 

The moment our guest had departed, Mr. 
Millar lit his candle, and prepared for a rapid 
retreat. 

"Take Arthur's letter with you," I said, 
eagerly ; ' ** and pray, pray read it." 

" No I" with an impatient toss of the head, 
^< I can't be reading those letters ; you can tell 
me all about it." 

" Allow me to do so now," I urged. " Let 
me go with you to the study." 

"Ay I come then I but I can't gire you 
much time." 
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I followed, trembling; a condition whioh^ 
h\B constant injunctions, to ^^ look sharp/' and 
" hurry," did not serve to reassure* 

At last, I got thiough my hurried, breath- 
less account, and waited his response with 
sickening anxiety. 

He turned to his writing-table in silence, 
and began arranging papers, &c., for a few mo- 
ments, while I stood before him. 

"Well, Mr. Millar, '^ I, at last, ventured; 
" what—" 

"What!" he interrupted, with a savage 
roar ; " you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to stand there speaking as if you were sorry 
for such a scape-grace, instead of striving to 
save your husband's pocket. Since you've 
sent whatever of my money you had about you 
to that reprobate, you may do without any 
more, I can tell you, for a bit." 

I still stood petrified ; what could I say ? 
what could I urge ? 

" There, there," said Mr. Millar, somewhat 
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molli^ed, by haying exercised wliat he, no 
doubt, considered due firmness, ^^ it's of no use 
your waiting ; IVe plenty to think of without 
troubling my head about your brother ; go to 
your bed ; I'll speak to you on the subject, 
when I've made up my mind; if you don't 
tease me about it." 

I knew there was no use in disobeying — 
that the only chance of gaining my point was 
to wait his convenience ; so I retired, with 
deadly thoughts gnawing at my heart. 

The next day passed — and the next — Mr. 
Millar seemed in an excellent humour — I 
thought I might broach the subject — at least, 
to ask temporary relief and leave to go my- 
self to Arthur. I could not support the anxiety 
that was torturing my heart — the dreadful 
jarring on my nerves, of the material luxuries 
amid which I lived — while the thought of my 
brother's privations was driving me mad. Good 
Heavens I could Mr. Millar know the agony he 

VOL. I. I 
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was causing the woman he once loved I Ho 
love I pah I 

My approach to the subject was stopped by 
a stern recommendation to trust to my hus- 
band's better judgment ; and as to my attempt* 
ing to visit a man so culpable as not to be able 
to carry out the plan laid down for him, by his 
wealthy liberal relatives, I had better put such 
insanity out of my head. But I had broken 
the ice ; I exhausted myself in entreaties, in 
agonised prayers, which moved my husband, 
just about as much as the crawling of a fly 
over his face during an after dinner nap — that 
is, they teased him. I knelt at his feet, and 
extracted a — 

" Well, well, don't put yourself in such a 
taking, I'll see what I can do to-morrow." 

And so I had another sleepless night, but 
rose with an idea which gave me new life — I 
would write to Mrs. Falconer — my letter might 
reach her before she left Paris — and I knew 
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how readily she would respoadv Tea, thanks 
be to God I for this gleam of hope ; my brother 
welly and sent to the paternal care of Mr. 
Davis all would be rights Oould I but arrange 
this, in defiance of my husband I unknown to 
him, to deprive him of his last hold upon me I 
Heavens I what a delicious triumph. 

I waited with hopeful eagerness. 

Of course^ Mr. Millar broke his word — when 
did he ever keep it I unless self-interest or out- 
ward seeming demanded that he should. Two 
days went over, and he never touched on the 
subject. 

Arthur wrote in terrible depression, astoa^ 
ished to receive the same hopeful but vague 
letters from me. 

^' Your kindness I do not doubt," he said ; 
^^ but alas I 1 cannot live on hope ; and as the 
small supply you so promptly sent me was 
nearly all due for medicine, &c., I am again 
nearly penniless ; pray endeavour to help me 
I 3 
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more eflfectually, or you will soon be no longer 
troubled with your unfortunate brother." 

I, too, was penniless, and still Mrs. Falconer 
did not write. Again I must implore Mr. 
Millar's aid, and forego my cherished scheme I 
Again, with burning eye-balls and throbbing 
pulse, I humbled myself to the dust before 
him. 

" Ay I" said he, placidly — he was becoming 
used to the subject — " there's no harm done — 
it will just give him a bit of a lesson. You've 
been a good girl enough ; so, as I've got you 
into training, I'll see what I can do fo- 
morrowP 

I had earnestly hoped he would have given 
me some money, for I dreaded the lapse of 
time implied in his " seeing" to anything. 
But no : he made no enquiry as to the state of 
my purse, and I had not the courage to ask 
him to replenish it. 

One more day of painful watching the post 
— no letter of any kind. I had no friend on 
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earth I could apply to. I was a beggar in the 
midst of wealth. 
' I ran anxiously to meet Mr. Millar. 

" Well 1" I exclaimed, interrogatively. 

" Well I" he returned, with an impatient 
roar. "What are you in such a taking for? 
I thought I bad proved to ye I was not to be 
hurried. I'd too much to do to-day to be occu- 
pying my time with your reprobate of a brother. 
A day can make no difference." 

Oh I I cannot describe these agonising days. 
Imagine, the burning impatience, the abject 
intreaties, the passionate longings, the impo- 
tent rage, the deep, burning hatred that agi- 
tated and eat into my heart, as they passed in 
slow, leaden drops of torture over my embit- 
tered soul. Ohl if ever rack and screw 
called for vengeance on those who used them, 
what doom should his be, that thus wantonly 
afflicted a being so desolate, so helpless, as I 
was? 

The precious days wore on ; for three of 
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them I had reoeiYed no tidings of Arthur. I 
was ashamed to write empty words to insult his 
Bufferings. 

At last, a letter, sealed with blaok, reached 
Ine, Alas I it was from a surgeon, who had 
been called in by the hotel-keeper. 

He — my brother — ^had sunk under the ter- 
rible anxiety which his previous sufferings had 
ill-fitted him to withstand. And while Mr. 
Millar hesitated over the smallest modicum of 
relief he oould possibly send out of his abun- 
dance, death came in friendly guise, and 
opened him an escape from the longer suffering, 
which the coldness of friends, and his own 
weakness of character — poor boy I — might 
have inflicted on him. 

But I could not then hsLve written the above 
calmly. No ! I was in a raging fever ; for, in 
the surgeon's cold letter were a few feeble, 
bitter lines from my brother, accusing me of 
un-sisterly neglect and idle professions, and 
bidding me farewell I There was also the 
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hotel lull, and an appeal from the owner of the 
establishment to my honour, not to let him be 
at the loss of the necessaries he had supplied to 
*^ the pocMT gentleman," 

This was the end of all — all, for which I had 
sacrificed youth and hope— -ay ! and jeopardised 
heaven^ Oh ! God of my life — what a moment 
Qt agony and impotent rage was that ! 

Dead I — Arthur dead I My brother, whom 
I so tenderly loved — of whom I had onoe been 
so proud ! — for whom I had hoped so much ! 

My very blood was on fire I 

I stood waiting to hear Mr. Millar enter his 
dressing-room, when the hour of his usual 
return struck. I felt the very soles of my feet 
quiver with the electric passion that shook my 
frame. At last I heard the closing door, and, 
bursting open that which led from my own 
room, I stood before him like an avenging fury. 
He read no common agitation in my look, and 
starting, exclaimed hastily — 
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^^ Yes, Agnes, I did, indeed, send that bro* 
ther of yours a couple of pounds to-day." 

^^ Bead !'' I said, in a deep, harsh yoice, that 
seemed spoken by some other being, not by 
me— -and grasping his arm with convulsive 
force—" Head 1" 

I held the letters close to him, glaring on 
him as he read, and then, retreating, I stood a 
moment, concentrating the fury of my soul to 
pour it on him. There was no tie now to 
make me afraid. He dared not look at me. 

" Pm very sorry,'^ he began to stammer. 

" Coward, murderer !'* I interrupted ; " your 
resolute refusal of my prayers and entreaties 
has accomplished my brother's death as cer- 
tainly as if your own hands drove a knife to 
his heart. Wretch 1 your selfishness has earned 
for me a brother's dying reproaches. What 
delayed your sending him help in his hour of 
need ? Nothing but a miserable reluctance to 
part with the smallest portion of your accursed 
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wealth — a contemptible wish to show me your 
power. Now, there is not a reptile that crawls 
for which I feel so deep a scorn ! Nothing can 
ever obliterate from my mind the memory of 
all you have wantonly made me endure. Oh ! 
heaven, is there no deliverance for me ?" 

I fell into a kind of convulsion ; I was, alas, 
too strong and healthy to faint, and thus enjoy 
a few moments' oblivion. 

My astonished and terrified husband called 
loudly for assistance. I had ever seemed, 
though cold, gentle and subservient. This 
outlnreak seemed, to him, a part of the fit. 

They carried me to bed. 

The extreme agitation I had suffered brought 
on a feverish attack — medical aid was called 
in. 



I remember the feeling of disappointment 
which (God forgive me,) 1 experienced wheni 
I 5 
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Ae doetot pronounoed m6 oonTaleaoe&t. I 
had almost hoped that I was to find rest in A* 
grave ; but no, mine was a strong vitaUty.' I 
used to lie for hours on my softi, spelling over 
the future. The species of desolate freedoin, 
from fear of consequences which the death of 
both my mother and brother conferred upon 
me, seemed to have given me a strange oeW 
energy and dauntlessness. 

Mj feeling of intense hatred to my husband 
had grown into a sort of mania I made no at- 
tempt to controul; none of the sacred noble 
healing powers of forgiveness were revealed to 
my darkened spirit. My hatred and revenge 
seemed like duties to me. 

Mr, Millar's presence became insupportable ; 
gradually the strong wild passionate desire to 
seek escape, even in suicide, shaped itself into 
dark, impracticable schemes to accomplish my 
freedom. Yet, God i3 my witness, not the 
slightest dream of breaking my marriage vow 
ever crossed my disordered imaginatioa. Per- 
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hBipRy because no temptation offered, but even 
afterwardSi pride^-^that ^eat safeguard — kept 
me from this. 

It is an awful thing to feel that at your fire- 
aide— the domestic meal — aye, by your nightly 
pillow, there is a deadly foe ; for a mean man, 
whom you have detected and exposed, is a foe, 
and if gifted with a husband's power — a deadly 
one. To feel that to this hated enemy you are 
chained — till death separates you — and that 
forbidden to compass your own, or wish for 
his, you must drag on the living death of such 
a union. It was a terrible prospect ; my soul 
rose against it, and said to my heart, ^^ it shall 
not be — we will break the chain." 

Strange and utterly unreasonable as such a 
thing may seem, this resolution calmed me^ 
and gradually, in the long, self-communings of 
my lonely convalescent chamber^ a strange 
scheme took a tangible form. 

First — 1 thought, suicide I would not dare-r- 
but if — I could seem dead-^who would lament 
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me ? None ! Mother and brother both re- 
uoved to their rest. Poor Mary might shed a 
few tears, but she is happily and well cared 
for. Mrs. Falconer's strong kind heart might 
regret me, but it would soon say, "poor 
Agnes ! thank God she is at peace !" 
" Would such a thing were practicable." 
The next time the wild idea presented itself, 
I said, in the deep cold strength of my deso- 
lated heart, " why should it not be practi- 
cable ?" And I thought over the details of such 
a plan, and found the grand obstacle to it 
was want of money. Mr. Millar was always 
parsimonious, so I put it aside for the present, 
but ever and ever the idea returned ; imagi- 
nation presenting the luxury of escaping my 
present life, amid wholesome labour in 
some other world — Australia, India, America 
— where the sound of Mr. Millar's name would 
never reach my ears. Ay, even dying of star- 
vation presented no horror for me, if it was out 
of all reach of him. Then once again I might 
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enjoy the beauties of nature, and indulge in 
those moods of deep thought on the wondrous 
laws which govern the realms, both of mind 
and matter, which once charmed me. 

Each day I returned to this entrancing 
yision of freedom, till it began to assume the 
features of reality. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



Once more I was obliged to join the family 
circle ; the excuse of a slow recovery was no 
longer available to secure my solitude. 

1 perceived a decided change in Mr. Millar's 
manner towards me. 

It seemed as though he feared me involun- 
tarily, and sought to subdue me, as the keepers 
of wild animals who dread their native ferocity 
do their charges — by loud tones anJ imperious 
gestures. But I could now laugh bitterly at 
his poor efforts to be brave. 
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And deep in my heart T cherished the haunt- 
ing hope of freedom ; yet, alas, what an impiac*- 
ticabie scheme ; it was impossible I could ever 
accomplish it; nevertheless, I found that my 
only refuge from the insanity which seemed to 
threaten me, whenever I brought myself to 
contemplate a long life with Mr. Millar, was 
the vague wild hope which this seemingly un- 
attainable project presented. 

I think I was not sane at this time. My 
natural love of domestic peace, and tranquil 
repose, was very great. Nothing earth could 
offer in exchange would have seemed, to me, 
worth a moment's consideration. 

But now I had nothing — literally nothing. 

To look back was agony, while before me 
was despair; and I was not yet two and 
twenty. 

I had received the kindest possible letter 
from Mrs. Falconer, written the moment she 
had received mine, which was not for a month 
after it had been written. 
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She enclosed me a cheque for a hundred 
pounds. Imagine with what feelings I looked 
on it ; of course I soon returned it, with the 
words which might have served as an epitaph 
for my exhausted spirit — 

" Too late." 

It was the only letter I could bring myself 
to write, and then I again sunk into my gloomy 
dreams — 

Death, however, had not yet filled up his 
list of victims from among the few I loved. 

Mr. Millar announced one evening at dinner, 
that news had reached the city of Mr. Davis' 
death at Calcutta after a few days' illness of 
some malignant fever. 

I heard the intelligence with strange 
apathy, and by no means with the sincere re- 
gret that I should have done two monthH 
back. 

I felt languidly curious at the change pass- 
ing in my own mind, but was not roused to 
self-examination. 
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In my morbid mood, it seemed as though 
Heaven itself was removing every moral 
obstacle to my visionary scheme of emanci- 
pation. 

A few mornings after this news had reached 
ns, I was sitting in my dressing-room trying 
to persuade myself to write a letter of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Falconer, who would I knew 
feel her friend's loss severely, when a large blue 
business looking letter was handed to me ; it 
was from some persons who called themselves 
^^ Fluckett and Maule," and informed me that I 
was entitled to the sum of one thousand pounds 
under the will of their client the late Mr. 
Davis, which was vested in the hands of a 
trustee for my sole benefit, with a good deal 
more that was Qreek and Sanscrit to me. 

I put aside the letter, intending to show it 
to Mr. Millar, again mournfully whispering to 
myself — 

" Too late— too late." 

Mr. Millar was very cross at dinner but I 
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now no more heeded his tempers, tlum children 
do the growling of a chained mastiff. 

I handed him the letter after dinner — 

"Ay I" he said laying it down, "I see 
Flnokett and If anle haye lost no time in let- 
ting you know your luck ; I heard all about it — 
I mean Davis' will — to-day ; he's left you and 
Mrs. Falconer a thousand each in token of friend- 
ship-*-your undo John's the trustee — I think, 
considering I gave him no end of good dinners, 
and paid him every attention, he might have 
remembered me." 

"I am obliged to him," I said gloomily, 
" but the money is too late now, if I had had 
it two months ago it would have saved me a 
good deal." 

" There's no use in looking back," cried Mr. 
Mr. Millar in a savage tone. "As to this 
legacy, you'd better go see about it to-morrow, 
though it's but a paltry thing, you may as 
well have it." 

" Yes," I returned, " arrangements concern- 
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ing eyen the moat paltry rams may sometimes 
be fatally delayed." 

I rose to leave the dining-room before Mr. 
Millar could venture to reply. 

I first rejoiced over this acquisition of money, 
because I thought it might enable me to procure 
a separation. But a little reflection proved 
to me, that an attempt at so desirable an end 
would only make my position worse. 

Mr. Millar's horror of scandal or notoriety 
would oppose an insurmountable obstacle to 
the accomplishment of such a design, and be- 
sides, having not one positive act to com- 
plain of, my husband's wishes would be sure 
to carry the day — no — in seeming death, alone 
lay my chance of freedom. 

At this time a letter reached Mr. Millar 
from Mrs. Falconer; she wrote from Venice, 
and proposed that we should all meet her at 
Florence, where she intended to be at the end 
of J^une. 
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This communication once more threw the 
young ladies into a ferment. 

They had had but a dull time of it lately ; 
my deep mourning having compelled them to 
submit to temporary retirement. The prospect 
of a tour on the continent was therefore hailed 
with great joy ; Isabella, who had grown more 
familiar with her father, in proportion as cold- 
ness increased between him and myself, even 
ventured to urge his speedy compliance with 
her aunt's request. 

As to myself I kept silence, yet I too rather 
wished for the travelling project to be put into 
execution ; not that I anticipated pleasure from 
it, or from anything, for with Mr. Millar there 
could be nothing but darkness and discord to 
me. But change of any kind was welcome, 
and besides, who could foretel what opportu- 
nity for the accomplishment of my ever-present 
dream, the accidents and contretemps of travel 
might offer. 
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Mr. Millar had treated me with somewhat 
more of deference since I had become mistress 
of a thousand poimds, yet, beneath all, I could 
see the ill- disguised fear and dislike with which 
he regarded me. 

My opinion of his meanness was fully car- 
ried out by his conduct at this period. 

" Agnes," said he, one morning, " of course 
having a handsome sum at your own disposal, 
and not having brought me a fortune, you'll 
not expect any further allowance." 

I smiled. 

" I have never thought of it," I returned, 
" but you are quite welcome to consider me as 
provided for in pin money for the rest of my 
life." 

He muttered something, and then went sul- 
lenly away. 

I remember he was savagely cross to me in 
the evening, and showed a marked difference 
to his daughters. While I whispered to my 
heart ^^ this shall not last." 



1 
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In spite of the young ladies' entreaties^ and 
their father's novel friendliness, it was some 
time before he would seriously incline to a 
foreign tour. At last^ fortunately for all onr 
wishes, a neighbouring millionaire, with whom 
we were in the habit of exchanging dinners 
and yisits, took his daughters to Germany. 

Mr. Millar was not to be out done, and 
with the promptitude, for which he fancied 
himself distinguished, he ordered us to ' be 
ready to start for Paris, en route for Italy, the 
first week in June, which barely gave us ten 
days' preparation. 

What long wakeful nights, were almost all 
those immediately preceding our departure, to 
me. How deeply I pondered, how often I 
trembled at, though I never shrank from, the 
idea of the desperate step by which I was 
ready to purchase liberty. 

I could come to no fixed plan. I felt I 
should have to act upon some sudden impulse 
or inspiration. At all events I should soon 
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see Mrs. Falooner — should I take counsel of 
her ? No, she was such an advocate for duty ; 
she would wish me, at all risks, to stay with 
my husband ; she could nerer know all he had 
wantonly compelled me to endure. No one, 
save myself, could ever fathom the deadly, 
loathing hatred with which the mere passing 
thought of hiu), inspired me, and which forbad 
every chance of tranquillity or settled purpose, 
so long as I was connected with him. No I I 
would have no compromise ; a seeming death 
would reconcile all difficulties — leave my repu- 
tation unspotted, and myself— oh ! heavenly 
thought — free! I was possessed with one 
predominant idea which nothing could dis- 
place. 

With a view to be ready for any chance that 
might oflfer itself, I determined to provide my- 
self with money — thank God I I could. 

I therefore drew for three hundred and fifty 
pounds. I decided on this sum, because I had 
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no wish to excite suspicion, and intending, 
vaguely, to earn my own bread, I thought I 
had sufficiently provided against all contingent 
cies. 

The remainder of poor Mr. Davis' legacy I 
bequeathed to Mary Herbert, entreating her 
never to be persuaded into an interested mar- 
riage. This document I left in the hands of 
Messrs. Fluckett and Maule, feeling certain 
that, however convinced Mr. Millar might be 
I had committed suicide, his dread of notoriety 
would prevent his disputing my will on that 
head. 

To my great satisfaction, Mr. Millar proposed 
we should travel without attendants, as I 
dreaded the prying eye of a lady's maid. 
Moreover, I could have the disposal of my own 
wardrobe. With marvellous force, my half 
torpid energies sprang to life. I now look 
back with astonishment at the intense fore- 
sight with which I provided for the details of 
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the most hopeless, impracticable scheme that 
ever entered into the brain of woman to con- 
ceive. 

The night before our departure, I had 
finished sewing mj three hundred pounds into 
a small leather bag, to be attached to a chain 
round my neck — the fifty I placed in my purse. 

A sudden impulse urged me to take my 
candle and roam through my mother's and 
our common sitting-rooms. 

For nearly two years, what agonies of disap- 
pointment and suppressed anger — of contempt 
and humiliation — of hopeless regret, and 
pining desolation had I there endured. 

It was some remant of womanly gentleness 
that withheld me from calling down a bitter 
curse upon my husband's roof-tree. 

My youth and its promises — my marriage 
and the earnest spirit with which I took upon 
me its vows — all rose before me, and the long 
course of misery which absolved me from those 
vows. 

VOL. I. K 
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Never, I swore solemnly to myself, never 
would I return. I repeated the word aloud. 

'' Never !" 

It seemed to calm me ; and so forgetful 
that there were debts and wrongs of my own 
owing, which eternity itself could not enable 
me to repay, I went darkly back to my cham- 
ber, neither forgiving the trespasses against 
me, nor seeking forgiveness for my own. 



Our journey to Paris was uneventful, though 
less rapidly performed than it would have been 
in these days of universal railways. Steam 
was, as yet, in its infancy on the continent. 

The novelty of every thing, the excellence 
of the cookery, and the rapid movement kept 
all our party in the best possible humour. 

I do not know any thing more repulsive 
than a coarse animal nature, inflated with 
pride, and in uproarious spirits. The polite- 
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ness of our foreign post-boys, waiters, &c., 
gave Mr. Millar a more exalted opinion of his 
importance than ever, while I, (whose strong- 
est early wish had been to visit strange and 
historio scenes — who had dreamed of conti- 
nental travelling as the " rte plus ultra^^^ of 
human felicity,) I was constantly musing on 
the curious description of fate that had doomed 
me to the fulfilment of my wish, under circum- 
stances that rendered every mile unutterably 
wearisome and irritating. 

But again I must hurry on. You know 
Paris, and if you did not, I could give you no 
adequate description ; while there, I was in no 
mood to take in impressions of harmony or 
beauty. We stayed but a short time, as Mr. 
Millar intended remaining for a while on his 
return. We therefore spent our few days 
in that beautiful capital, in a hurried race from 
one interesting locality to another. A vague 
kaleidoscope vision of grace and lightness, 
which, at the time, jarred painfully on my 
K 2 
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unstrung mind, is all that remains to me of 
that celebrated city. 

I well remember the strange sensation with 
which I hailed my first glimpse of the Alps. 

Mountains — or rather the idea of mountains 
— fcr I had had no opportunities of seeing 
them — had been to me a passion all my life. 
Were I a believer in the transmigration of 
souls, I should say, mine had formerly animated 
some bold son of the hills. And when those 
lofty peaks of dazzling whiteness first met my 
eyes, I know not what sudden sense of lofty 
strength and power passed into my heart. The 
description which years before Captain Leigh 
had given me, of his own impressions on see- 
ing these grand piles of nature's architecture^ 
came back to me fresh from the long sleep of 
oblivion, as though spoken yesterday. Could 
I have foreseen the circumstances under which 
I should behold them, I should have little 
thanked him for the care with which he 
guarded me during that moonlight ride. 
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Kinder far would it have been had he trampled 
out the life, destined to so much gnawing 
wretchedness, beneath his horses' hoofs ! 

While I gazed and mused, during the time 
occupied in changing horses, my step daugh- 
ters were, in their own estimation, much better 
emplojed. 

In front of the curious, old, rambling hotel, 
which proudly dominated over the few miser- 
able huts forming the village, sat two young 
men, discussing some Swiss cheese and a bottle 
of wine. 

They were both bearded, and attired in 
blouses, with smart caps, and military-looking 
belts. Their Alpine staffs and knapsacks, 
which lay beside them, indicated pedestrian 
tourists. They had bestowed much attention 
on our party ; and I had detected the elder of 
the two — a dark, black-eyed, and rather 
dramatic- looking personage, bowing to Isabella, 
as, laying his hand to his heart, he raised a 
tumbler of wine to his lips. 
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Both the young ladies seemed inclined to 
giggle and reciprocate the free masonic signs of 
admiration in which the younger pedestrian 
soon joined. 

Presently Mr. Millar issued from the stables 
and began to grumble at the delay. I noticed 
the two gentlemen whispered to each other 
with some eagerness; and as the carriage 
stood in front of the principal entrance, they 
evidently connected us with it. 

They rose from table, and proceeded to ob- 
serve and examine it. 

" I wonder what those chaps are after,'* ex- 
claimed Mr. Millar ; " I'll go see." 

And he moved at a heavy pace towards 
them. 

They were speaking so loud, I could hear 
the elder say, distinctly — 

*^ Yes ! mon cher^ it is ; there is no other 
carriage so well appointed and decorated with 
such taste ; it is the Duke's." 

*' But," returned the other, with an unmis- 



\ 
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takeably English voice, " it is not his coat-of- 
arms." 

" IPimporte /" exclaimed the first ^speaker, 

turning round on Mr. Millar. ^^ Ahle voila — 

Monsieur le Due charmi ! MiUe pardons sare — 

I mistook you fot a friend — it is a very curious 

contretemps." 

"No offence ! no offence !" said Mr. Millar, 
complacently. 

"Atkinson, mon ami !" continued the 
Frenchman, as he appeared to be. " You have 
won your bet." 

" What might it be, sir?" asked Mr. Millar, 
who was very gregarious. 

" Why," replied the younger of the two, 
" my friend here took it into his head that 
your carriage belonged to an acquaintance of 
ours, who is, or was, travelling this way." 

" And," interrupted the other, turning sud- 
denly, " I, for a moment, thought you were 
the Duke himself. George, has not Monsieur 
a striking resemblance to the Duke of K — ?" 
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"Astonishing," replied George. 

" Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Millar, " I am 
sorry I disappointed jou." 

" Parhleu /" cried the Frenchman, with a 
great show of frankness, and shrugging his 
shoulders ; *^ so am I ; the Duke, our good 
friend, would have given us a seat in his car- 
riage to Geneva, which would have helped us 
well on to Chamouni ; nevertheless, Monsieur, 
we wish you and these ladies hon voyageP 

" Stay a bit/' said Mr. Millar, evidently in- 
flated and flattered by the striking resemblance 
discovered in him, by the strangers, to a duke, 
and still more by their admiration of his car- 
riage, " I don^t mind giving you a lift my- 
self. There's no one in the rumble ; and we're 
going on to Geneva and Chamouni ourselves." 

Both gentlemen broke into a species of 
duett, in which the expressions — " Gentle- 
manly consideration," "frank English hospi- 
tality," "resemblance in every way to the 
dear Duke," might be distinguished. 
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** Frankly, then," exclaimed the Frenchman, 
*' we accept ; it is possible we may fall in with 
the Duke^s party, and it would be excellent to 
introduce his Grace to his prototype — would it 
not, George ?" 

'•* Excellent," said George. 

" x\llow me," resumed the first speaker, '^ to 
introduce Mr. George Atkinson, a compatriot 
of yours." 

** And," said Mr. Atkinson, ^^ let me present 

« 

my friend, Count Alphonse de Villette." 

In another moment the two gentlemen were 
making their bows before us^ and I was in- 
wardly resolving to keep a vigilant watch on 
my purse and dressing-case. 

I so far departed from my usual apathetic 
silence to communicate my suspicions to Mr. 
Millar, who snubbed me for my pains. 

Certainly they paid him well for their drive, 
and the subsequent supper to which he invited 
them ; by the most admirably adapted flattery,. 
K 5 
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he swore they were first- rate chaps, and hoped 
to meet them at Chamouni. 

They departed before we were astir the next 
morning, and, contrary to my expectations, no 
article of value was missing. 

We came up with them near Chamouni, and 
both Mr. Millar and his daughters showed 
unequivocal symptoms of pleasure at the ren- 
contre. A flatterer is essential to the comfort 
of such a disposition as Mr. Millar's ; so having 
discovered that his new acquaintances were 
bound for the same hotel as ourselves (indeed 
at that time Chamouni boasted but one), we 
were soon incorporated into one party. I 
changed my opinion of our fellow-travellers ; 
they were of a higher grade than I had at first 
imagined, and their aim was more to secure 
well dowered wives, or a footing in a wealthy 
family, than the transitory enjoyment bestowed 
by positive dishonesty. 

But even I forgot a while my sorrows and 
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designs in the heavenly beauty of this lovely 
valley. The exquisite air — the newness and 
freshness of the life I was leading. 

Mr. Atkinson and the Count afforded nie 
mueh relief by withdrawing the notice and 
conversation of the whole party from me. 

Besides this, I had another source of plea- 
sure ; I had found, for the first time since I had 
bid Mrs. Falconer adieu, one with whom I could 
converse, and this friend was a rugged, pic- 
turesque-looking old guide, Jacques B by . 

name, who had made more than one ascent of 
Mont Blanc, and under a child- like simplicity 
of disposition, and a touching ignorance of the 
world, hid a lion's courage and a lofty heart. 

I had fallen accidentally to his care, on one 
of our first excursions, and was charmed with 
the species of poetic refinement I speedily dis- 
covered in him. 

I soon became a favourite with the good 
old man ; for I treated him with involuntary 
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respect. He had a pretty grand- daughter, too, 
who used to briug us bouquets to the little inn, 
and to whom the Miss Millars used to behave 
with much contemptuous condescension. Indeed 
they boasted of never knowing how to speak 
to low people. 

This girl attracted my attention ; there was 
a sweet sadness about her eyes ; and her smile, 
that was intended by nature to be a very sun- 
beam, had at best but a rainbow brightness. 

I had longed to ask her why she pined, but 
shrank from intruding on her. At last I ven- 
tured to inquire from her grand-father. He 
sighed, shook his head, and while his blue eyes 
were suffused with tears, told me a simple, oft- 
told tale, of a lover whose parents withheld 
their consent because the brave old guide 
could not give the fair child sufficient dower, 
and the poor young man had gone, heart- 
broken, to seek independence at Geneva. 

" Thank God, I can set this right !'^ I mur- 
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mured, and a small portion of the fifty pounds 
I had placed in my purse, conferred a wealth 
of happiness on this humble pair. 

I more than once clambered to where the 
pretty chalet of old Jacques was perched on a 
rock that overhung a rivulet and the road by 
which we were to travel tQ Italy. 

The happiest moments I had known for 
years I passed before the chalet listening to the 
outpourings of poor Adele's heart, and looking 
at her grand- father's calm, contented face. 

Should I find in these kindly peasants the 
friends necessary for my design, if a coafiJante 
was absolutely necessary ? was a question that 
often presented itself to my mind, as I talked 
with Adele over her preparations, or turned from 
a reverie of mother and brother, both released 
from earth ; to the long pilgrimage that in all 
human probability stretched before myself ! 

We had been nearly a fortnight at Chamouni. 
The beautiful weather inducing Mr. Millar 
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to remain. As yet, no opportunity had oflPered 
itself for the accomplishment of my plan. 

Seldom had I suffered more than in this ex- 
quisite valley. 

The frantic desire for freedom with which 
the magnificent mountains, rearing their heads- 
with such proud might up into the skies, filled 
my heart, kept me in a constant, aching fever, 
and I was surrounded by persons so utterly 
distasteful, that their mere presence marred 
the delicious harmony into which otherwise 
this beauteous scenery would have lulled my 
spirit. 

Have you not felt how the presence of those 
whose souls are antagonistic to your own, 
destroys the charm of beauty and melody, 
and sends a death-like chill through life itself. 

Mr. Millar was not altogether uninfluenced 
by the loveliness about him. He was in great 
good-humour, and drank large quantities of 
*' ScknapSy^^ and eau de vie^ constantly express- 
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ing the most jovial and benevolent sentiments, 
until he persuaded himself and our fellow tra- 
vellers that there was not a finer or more gene- 
rous rough and ready fellow on earth ; while I, 
knowing what 1 did, yet quivering from the 
agony his selfish miserliness had inflicted on 
me what withering spasms of scorn wrung my 
heart as I sat a silent spectator of this convi- 
viality. 

The young ladies were \cry happy and en- 
joyed themselves greatly. It was something 
new in the routine of their lives to have two 
such handsome and agreeable young men as 
the French count and Mr. Atkinson, to applaud 
their raptures, and quote Bjron with them, 
though the latter did drop his " h's," and both 
found their strongest attraction in Mr. Millar's 
dinners and wine. Were I compelled to par- 
ticularise which ingredient in our well assorted 
party was most repulsive, I should find it dif- 
ficult, all were so distateful to me. 

One of our most favourite excursions was to 
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the " mer de glace^^ a little chalet at Montan- 
vert serving as a capital dining place ; the 
slight difficulties of the road offering an excuse 
for extra eating and drinking. 

A path skirted the glacier for a few hundred 
yards further on, affording a view of such won- 
derful beauty, so far beyond all I had ever 
dreamed of in scenery, that I scarcely liked to 
gaze upon it in society so odious. 

After ascending the mountain for some way, 
this path is stopped by a huge mass of smooth 
granite, called " Le Pont," on which shallow 
notches scarce four inches deep, cut for the 
convenience of courageous explorers, enable 
the pedestrian to crawl up the face of the rock 
at a most perilous elevation over the glacier 
and its yawning crevices, so at least, said my 
informant and friend, Jacques B . 

Since I bad interested myself in his pretty 
grand-daughter, he had in all our excursions 
devoted himself to me, and my only pleasant 
moments were, when left behind the rest, I 
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could enjoy a conversation with the simple 
hearted, good old man, whose clear blue eyes 
beamed on me with a sort of compassionating 
sympaty asthoughthroughthe cold calm exterior 
I assumed, he guessed I was miserable. Brave 
mountaineer! he knew beneath the deepest 
glaciers fierce torrents rage sometimes. 

But to return: this rock " Le Pont/' was the 
termination of our boldest excursions. 

At first the girls were quite proud of attain- 
ing so far. But soon Isabella's ambition soared 
higher. 

She heard of a party of English ladies hav- 
ing passed it the summer before, and reached a 
spot called " Le Jardin." 

She therefore set to work to persuade her 
father and his satellites to undertake the as- 
cent. 

The latter gentlemen were very reluctant, 
especially Mr. Atkinson. But Mr. Millar, who 
was in one of his exalted moods, when he im- 
agined that money could or should do every 
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things consented more readily than any of us 
expected. 

The young ladies immediately called in 
Jacques to consult as to the measures to be 
taken. 

It was the second or third of our pic*nics 
to Montanvert, and we were assembled in the 
principal division of the ch&let, which served as 
a dining-room. 

At firsty in my cold indifiEercnce, I scarce 
heard the babble about provisions and prepara- 
tion, and Mr. Millar's constantly reiterated 
command that no expense should be spared. 
At length, Isabella turned abruptly to me, and 
said — 

" I suppose you will have old Jacques for 
your guide ?" 

I had previously intended to decline the ex- 
pedition, as I was wanting in the physical 
courage necessary for such an undertaking; 
but looking up to answer, I met the eyes of 
the veteran guide — so kind, so fatherly an ex- 
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pression beamed from them, that my heart 
swelled to bursting at the thought of the un- 
loved, unloving existence that stretched out 
before me so desolate a perspective I 

With a sudden inspiration the idea flashed 
upon me. 

" I will go ; and this shall prove my long 
looked-for opportunity. Jacques shall be my 
confidante." 

^^ I feel inclined to venture/' I said, aloud ; 
^^ but it must be on condition of having Jacques 
all to myself." 

To this they all laughingly assented, and we 
prepared to return. 

How well I remember every moment of that 
ride back. Like those double pictures, which, 
when held before a light, show summer where 
you originally beheld a wintry scene, my 
scheme grew clearer before my mind's eye. 

With what shuddering resolution I viewed 
it on every side, accustoming myself to it, and 
recapitulating the reasons which had before 
determined me. How indelibly are the fea- 
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tures of the magnificent panorama on which I 
then gazed unconsciously, imprinted on my 
memory, and identified with the intense effort 
by which my brain was striving to clear away 
the mists before it. I can never retrace the 
workings of the one, without recalling a vision 
of the other ! 

It was a tremendous hour of solitary thought 
— I say solitary — for I had closed my heart to 
the promptings of a higher spirit — and so com- 
pletely was I self-deceived, that I inwardly 
prayed for God's guidance and protection. 

By the time we had reached the spring, 
which is about half way up from Chamouni, 
and where one of the loveliest views that ever 
assured man of the beneficence of the Creator 
spreads out beneath you, I had become pro- 
foundly co-iipoied and determined. 

'' Jacques," said I, to the old man, who, as 
usual, held my rein, ^' when do they say this 
party is to start ?'' 

^* The day after to-morrow, madame," 
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Short time for me to arrange what I desire ; 
nevertheless, I felt there was no " impossible" 
for me. 

" And," resumed Jacques, " I do not adyise 
madame to attempt it — she has neither strength 
or boldness." 

I smiled sadly at the thought — 

" How far bolder is the scheme I am about 
to execute than the ascent of Mont Blanc 
itself?" 

'* I suspect, Jacques, I shall never pass the 
*pont.' Nevertheless, I will start with you. 
Jacques, may I trust you ? will you be my 
friend ?" 

" I will do whatever madame desires or com- 
ifiands," he replied, in a tone of complete devo- 
tion. 

" I dare not speak to you now, Jacques ; 
but at day-break to-morrow I shall be at your 
chalet. There — none must overhear what I 
have to communicate." 
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He looked up astonished ; but reiterated his 
assurance that he was ready to serve me. 

Here we were joined by Mr. Millar, who 
was a little tired and testy, and therefore, 
naturally came to bestow his grumblings on 
me. 

My conversation thus interrupted, I could 
do no more till the morrow ; but strengthened 
by the idea that I was approaching emancipa- 
tion, I endured the evening, which was short, 
as all were weary, and retired early. 

That night I never undressed. 

Mr. Millar slept soundly; and more than 
once I paused in my busy task of writing and 
arrangement to think of the extraordinary 
position in which I was about to place myself 
and him. 

But even if a dawning wish to renounce my 
plan, and leave the future to God, and to en- 
durance, had crossed my mind, it would then 
have been too late; there are rubicons of 
thought that cannot be repassed I 
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At last, the distant lofty points that had 
gleamed and glittered so coldly in the moon* 
light began to flush with the first faint rose of 
an Alpine day-break. 

I leant from the window, gazing at its un- 
speakable loveliness, a thousand emotions 
struggling in my heart — but above them all 
rose the wild, maddening wish for freedom. 

^^ And I shall be free ! my faith forbids me 
to escape this school-house of a world ; but 
without one tie, one heart that will miss me, 
where is the law that forbids my seeming 
death in this phase of my existence ; to begin 
life anew, more energetically and usefully, un- 
encumbered by the fearful fetters which, 
festering my very soul, drag me down to an 
abyss of misery and degradation every moment 
that I strive to escape into purer air. 

Cautiously I descended to the principal en- 
trance. There was no need for bolts or bars in 
peaceful Chamouni; so I went forth without 
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hindrance. My hope was, that, being weary, 
Mr. Millar would not awake till late, and then 
my absence would not seem strange; for, 
being wakeful, I frequently sauntered forth 
alone before the rest were ready for breakfast. 

I hurried towards Jacqueses little cottage 
with breathless speed. The silence and soli- 
tude — those mighty giant hills, dimly visible 
in the faint light — all conspiring to produce a 
sensation that was not fear, but rather a species 
of exalted awe, that nerved me for any despe- 
rate eflfbrt. 

The good old guide was on the look-out for 
me on the little platform before his chalet. 
Though he looked both anxious and curious, 
his innate good breeding would not permit him 
to ask me any questions. 

" Is your grand- daughter awake ?" said I, 
in a whisper. 

" She is not here, madame," he replied ; " she 
is gone to her aunt's at Villeneuve, to purchase 
various things previous to her marriage.'^ 
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**So much the better/' I exdaimed. "Lis- 
ten, Jacques.'* 

I will not recapitulate the long explanation 
which my plans demanded. The horror with 
which the old guide shrank from my proposi- 
tion at first, overwhelmed me with (not shame 
— I had too strong a conviction of the justice 
of my own proceeding to care for another's 
judgment), but with dread lest I should lose 
such an opportunity as might never occur 
again. The simple peasant's instinctive right- 
mindedness would not lose itself in the mazes 
of sophistry, with which I attempted to prove 
myself entitled, by much suffering, to throw off 
vows which death only could break. 

With the utmost gentleness, and an affec- 
tionate interest I can never forget, poor Jacques 
besought me to give up my wild scheme, and, 
with the holy patience enjoined by Christian 
charity, to bear all things, and hope all 
things. 

VOL. I. t 
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He might as well have addressed a falling 
avalanche, with a hope of arresting its downward 
course. I was in a fever of impatience — the 
obstinate old man would not listen to the bribes 
I offered. Time was wearing on — soon, soon I 
must return to the hotel ; and if I did so with- 
out having secured Jacques, I had lost all hope 
of immediate emancipation. I abandoned my- 
self to a passion of tears. I threw myself at 
his feet, and pleaded as for life. I implored 
him to save me from agonies he could not dream 
of. I prayed him to think of what remorse he 
would feel when, witnessing the happiness. of 
his sweet grand- child, which heaven had ena- 
bled me to secure, he remembered the misery 
to which his hard-heartedness had condemned 
me. 

At last, overconie by the sight of my suffer- 
ing, though still unconvinced, and against his 
better judgment, the worthy old man, with 
many sighs and some sympathetic tears, yielded, 
and solemnly promised me his assistance. 
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Then I unfolded the details on which I had 
pondered during the night. 

Beneath the rock called " Le Ponf^ yawned 
a fearful chasm of unsounded depth, into which 
a false step might precipitate the pedestrian, 
and from which no body could be recovered. 

My design was, on reaching this pass, to 
linger behind with Jacques, who was to tell the 
paity he would remain to encourage me to 
continue, or finding me unequal to the under- 
takiugj to escort me back to the village. 

As soon as they had passed out of sight, Z 
intended to conceal myself in some spot which 
Jacques* was to point out ; and he, with excla- 
mations of honor, was to overtake Mr. Millar, 
and tell him how I had precipitated myself 
into the chasm beneath. 

"But," interrupted Jacques, when I had 

reached this point in my plan, " madame does 

not consider that I shall be suspected of 

murder !" 

" I will provide against that my friend,'* 
L 3 
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said I, " here is a note, in which I inform my 
husband that I have voluntarily chosen death, 
and which you shall give him by my orders ; 
he knows me, and will never suspect you. Are 
you content ?" 

Jacques bowed. He had entered into the 
scheme, and brought his whole mind to bear 
upon its execution. 

" I know a place — behind the Ch&let of 
Montanvert," he resumed, eagerly, " where 
you may lie concealed ; and to-day I will place 
a basket containing some of Adele's clothes, 
for which madame may change her own, while 
the search for your corpse proceeds." 

I could not refrain from a shudder at these 
ominous sounding words. 

" I well know the routine of such occa- 
sions," continued Jacques sadly, " for I have 
twice assisted in searching for travellers lost 
in the * crevasses' of Mont Blanc." 

"Then you must have courage to stay till 
evening closes. And in your peasant's garb 
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walk down to the valley, to this ch&let, 
alone ; can you dare this ? There is no real 
danger — you know the road well, and a stout, 
Alpine stock which I shall leave with Adele's 
clothes will suffice to support your steps." 

" I know no fear," I exclaimed, my fierce 
excitement burning more vividly now that I 
had at last given utterance to my desperate 
plot, and found another ready to foward it. 

" You know," resumed Jacques, ** the 
less I seem anxious to return to my cL&let 
or the scene of the supposed catastrophe, the 
safer we shall be from suspicion. 

** In the dusk of evening you will pass for a 
countrywoman, and you know enough of 
our patois to answer if spoken to. We will 
stop to breakfast at Montanvert, I will then 
show you the rock, and the path to it, behind 
which you may lurk in safety." 

I thanked him with tears of joy, and promi- 
sed )iim an ample reward. I then begged him 
to take charge of a package which I had 
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brought with me of a few necessary articles of 
clothing, a bonnet, shawl^ and dress, which 
none had ever seen but myself, which I had 
provided before leaving London, in order to be 
ready for an opportunity like the present. 

Once safe in Jacques's cottage I could await 
the departure of my husband and his daugh- 
ters, and arrange at leisure my future plan of 
proceeding. 

So with a throbbing heart, scarce believing 
it possible that my scheme had proved so far 
feasible, with a raging pulse, and a brain ex- 
cited to the most extraordinary pitch of clear- 
ness, and watchful prevision, which one strain 
more would have overwrought, I hurried 
back to the garden of the Inn where I was 
wont to take my morning's walk. 



Never was there a fairer morning than that 
on which we started ioxLeJardin^ 
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Mr. Millar, his daaghters, and their atten- 
dant cavaliers were in towering spirits. There 
was indescribable health and vigor in the de- 
licious air. We mustered quite a cavalcade, as 
each person was provided with a guide. Jacques 
wore a pensive, and rather downcast look. I 
sought his eye for some moments, and when 
I met it, I felt assured that all was ready. 

Many of the party noticed how pale I 
looked, and more than one advised me to re- 
main behind. But I loudly, and purposely, 
declared my intention of astonishing them all^ 
by what I should that day accomplish. Some 
strange spirit of mockery, the eflfect probably 
of great suppressed excitement, seemed to 
possess me, and contrary to my usual custom 
I spoke much, and with a bitter scornful wit 
that astonished myself; I did not seek as usual 
to remain behind with Jacques, I dreaded 
any endeavour on his part to shake my pur- 
pose. 

With- a wildly throbbing heart, I approached 
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the well known resting place of Montanyert. 
I was on the verge of accomplishing my soul's 
desire. Should I fail I away with doubta — I 
will fear nothing. 

As we drew near to Montanvert, some of 
the guides pressed forward to have break&st 
prepared, there was a change in our positions* 
I was for a moment alone with Jacques. 

^^ Is madame still determined/' he whis- 
pered. 

" Most determined, my friend." 

" Then," he resumed, " look there to "the 
left, by the chalet, there is a huge pine, from 
it a path, scarcely perceptible, leads to yon 
dark rock that seems to threaten the chalet ; 
behind it is a growth of copse and furze, 
sheltered by it from the winds ; if you grope 
through them, you can find a hollow in the side 
of that rock, where I have left a basket con- 
taining what you will require, besides, some 
milk and a loaT of bread, for it will be many 
hours before you can leave that retreat," 
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"Thanks, dear good Jacqaes, I note the 
spot ; but should any one go there ?" 

" It is most improbable ; we shall leave none 
behind us, and all will be endeavouring to 
rescue your body from the Crevasse. Ah I 
dear lady, think again before " 

"Enough," I exclaimed, hastening on to 
join the rest, and resolved to hear nothing that 
militated against my will. 

Breakfast was prolonged to a torturing 
length at Montanvert. At last the guides 
would permit no further delay, and we pre- 
pared to start. 

To my utter confusion, I found that a young 
man from the hotel was to be left behind, to 
have all things in readiness for our return, as 
they expected to reach Montanvert, in some 
exhaustion, after their exertions. 

This spy must be got rid of, and I was de- 
termined to do it myself, lest the shadow of 
suspicion should attach to Jacques. 

Again, and again, in the course of this 
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memoir, have I laid down my pen in amaze- 
ment at my own wonderful daring. I shud- 
der as I remember it. Are we not different 
beings under different circumstances ! Or how 
could I have acted then with such cool judg- 
ment, while my blood was boiling with intense 
anticipation. 

I lingered at the door of the chalet, while 
the rest were assembling on the road without, 
and tearing off the back of a letter I hastily 
wrote an order for a large travelling cloak 
which I had left in my^ room, to be sent me by 
the bearer. 

** Come here, * man ami^ " said I, to the 
young man of whom I wished to be disem- 
barrassed. " I have forgotten a cloak, and 
you must go for it to Chamouni — take this 
note to your mistress. 

** Mais^ madame^ I am left in charge here, I 
was not to leave.'^ 

"No matter," I interrupted, "I do not 
wish' it to be known that I have not brought 
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my cloak. Do not go till we have left, and 
you can be back before our return ; you see 
this/' holding up a gold ten franc piece, ^^ it 
shall be yours if you do what I desire.'' 

The boy's eyes glistened. 

" Jacques shall give it to you," I concluded, 
hastily, and left him with an injunction to lose 
no time, the moment we were out of sight. 

Leaving our ponies at Montanvert, we pro- 
ceeded to the perilous pass I have described. 
And here there was a pause of preparation. 
Anne Sarah was first with much difficulty 
assisted out of our sight, and Isabella, with 
great courage, was about to follow — her father 
had already preceded her. 

^^ It is impossible I can climb that awful 
rock," said I, turning pale and faint with my 
own emotions. *' Perhaps I had better give 
up the attempt and return to Chamouni ?' 

Monsieur de Vilette, who was Isabella's 
cavalier, was eager in his desire that I should 
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continue ; Isabella advised me not to venture. 
Jacques encouraged me. 

At length I came to the resolution of resting 
where I was for a while, and returning to 
Chamouni as soon as I felt equal. 

So they left me. Gradually they disap- 
peared ; their voices died away, and Jacques 
and I stood still, listening to the beating of 
our own hearts in the terrible stillness. 

Then I sprang to his side and exclaimed, in 
a whisper, as though I feared the mountain 
echoes would betray me. 

*' Let us lose no time 1 I will walk on, if 
that boy has not left Montanvert, I must re- 
turn to you, and we are baffled, therefore wait 
awhile for me, before you proceed. Here is 
the note for my husband ; give whatever ac* 
count of my death you like. Say I threw my- 
self from ^^ Le pont^^^ if you wish; I care for 
no opinion now." 
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I pressed his hand and walked rapidly 
away. 

Approaching the chMet, with caution, I 
listened for the song or whistle with which 
these gay mountaineers enlivened their soli- 
tude, but the Silence was unbroken. I ven- 
tured into the little building to assure myself 
that my messenger had departed. The 
mountain ponies tethered behind the ch&let, 
were the only living things to be seen. After 
a moment's reflection, 1 determined to hurry 
back to Jacques, to set his mind at rest before 
he proceeded on his errand. 

Breathless and fatigued, I reached him, and 
once more bidding him adieu, I strove to walk 
calmly to my hiding place, but in vain, my 
trembling limbs could scarce support me, yet, 
insensibly, I hurried on. The path, indicated 
by Jacques, was steep and dificult, but short ; 
my hands were torn by the prickly furze and 
brambles through which I forced my way to 
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the hiding place I sought, but I oared not, 
every nerve was strung to desperate endurance. 
What ! if they sought me out even here, and 
dragged me back to the conventionalities I had 
escaped. 

No ! I would not fear," nothing could be 
worse in the future than that which I fled from 
in the past. 

In haste I made my toilet in this strange 
dressing-room. It was a dry hollow behind 
the rock, which leaned out over the chalet and 
road beneath. 1 could see nothing of what 
passed below, but I thought it possible sounds 
might reach me ; therefore, having changed 
my clothes, I sat in intense expectation of what 
was to follow. 

A long time elapsed. I would not venture 
to say how long — to me it was an age of leaden 
moments. Still not a sound, except the dis- 
tant echo of a falling avalanche. I gradually 
grew calmer as I noted how complete was ray 
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obsourity, and thought orer the horror Mr. 
Millar would experience when he read my 
note. 

It was strange, deliciously strange to feel 
that the sight of him — the sound of his odious 
voice would never vex me more. But though 
feeling more composed, I yet could not think 
clearly, and at every break in the current of 
my fancy, I strained my powers to catch the 
faintest sound. 

Then I dreaded the walk to Jacques's chalet 
alone in the twilight ; beyond this I did not 
look. The future was for after consideration. 
The hours I spent on that memorable day in 
my hiding-hole, were the most extraordinary 
in their circumstances and sensations that my 
life has ever known. 

At last the faint sound of a shout thrilled me 
with unspeakable dread — the echoes now bore 
the mingling of human voices. I even, in my 
overwrought watchfulness, fancied I could dis- 
tinguish Jacques. By and by the tread of 
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many feet ascended to my strained hearing. 
A confusion of Toices — the sound of horsed^ 
hoofs, departing at a rapid pace, next enaued, 
and then comes a blank space in my memory. 
I fancy my overtasked strength gave way, and 
I became insensible. How long I remained 
80 I cannot tell. But I next recall an awful 
stillness, worse than that which had preceded 
my fainting fit. Once more the sound of 
men's voices, the trampling as of a crowd broke 
the quiet of the hills for a while, and then 
died gradually away. 

Slowly the bright golden light faded— till 
the fine branches and furze bushes, visible from 
my lair, began to assume shapes of strange 
and unearthly seeming to my disturbed fancy ; 
wild terror, and a dread of my strength failing 
me, that sinking in one of the portions of my 
downward path, which were slightly dangerous, 
I should slide over the precipice, and thus 
meet the fate I had impiously feigned, or worse 
than all, being discovered, and dragged back 
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to the life I had so nearly escaped. All these 
agonising imaginations filled me with horror ; 
but I knew I must not yield to them. 

With a tremendous eflfort I commanded my- 
self. I even ate some of the bread and drank 
some of the milk which Jacques had left for 
me. Then, fearing my clothes might be dis- 
covered if I left them behind me^ I hastily 
crushed them into the basket, which was by no 
means an unappropriate accompaniment to my 
peasant's costume, and sternly subduing my 
fears, I stepped forth from my concealment. 

I was surprised to find how much light yet 
remained in this elevated locality — too much I 
feared. Grasping my Alpin stock, I pressed 
on with hurried, though trembling steps. It 
was awfully solitary that lonely walk, in the 
profound stillness of the twilight. I knew 
the way well ; but should I meet any one who 
should choose to gossip, perhaps about my own 
supposed death — would it not be worse than 
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the solitude ? With a species of supernatural 
strength I pressed on ; at last, I reached the 
well, which was half way. It was now nearly 
dark ; I was sinking with fatigue and horror ! 
I beheld a tall figure standing by the 
well. 

I stopped almost paralysed by the wild beating 
of my heart — the figure advanced — 

" Fear not, madame," it said. 

And thanks be to heaven, I distinguished the 
voice of my poor dear Jacques. I wept with 
delight, and those tears were an inexpressible 
relief. 

^*I came,'' resumed Jacques, ** because I 
found I could do so without the least suspicion, 
and I knew you would need support. Besides, 
a slight detour with which you are not ac- 
quainted, will bring you to my chalet without 
approaching the village. 

With what delight I seized his arm ; what 
unspeakable comfort I found in his companion* 
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ship. I was too weary to ask a question — I 
reserved all till we were in safety, and pressed 
on with a speed that surprised my good 
guide. 

At last we reached the chalet without having 
encountered any one, and scarce believing that 
I had absolutely accomplished my long- cherished 
scheme, I sank, completely overcome on a bench 
by the hearth. 

Poor Jacques, after carefully closing the 
windows, and fastening the door, proceeded to 
administer what simple restoratives his cottage 
afforded — to implore me to take some food — 
in short, to lavish on me the most fatherly 
care. 

I endeavoured to comply with his wishes, 
but was, as yet, far too much excited to eat. 

At last he acceded to my burning wish for 
an account of the manner in which he had 
communicated my supposed death to Mr. 
Millar. 

*< Ah, madame," said he, sighing, "I was in 
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a terrible state, fearing heaven's anger for the 
lie — so that I looked as though something ter* 
rible had happened when I readied them, after 
shouting to them to stop." 

It seems his account of my fall from Le Pont 
was so confused, that the French Count and 
Mr. Atkinson at once expressed their conviction 
that he had murdered me ; but Mr. Millar, who 
had been occupied in reading my note, de- 
clared his conviction of the old guide's inao- 
cence, and, on further questioning, Jacques 
found it necessary to countenance, by his account 
of the accident, the idea that it was a deliberate 
act of self- desti notion on my part. He said 
the change in Mr. Millar's manner was extra- 
ordinary ; he seemed suddenly subdued and 
horror-struck. The ladies were screaming, and 
in tears, and the task of piloting them back 
over the fatal " Pont" was one of great danger 
and difficulty. Then with ropes and ladders 
brought from Chamouni, some attempt was 
made to search for my body, but it was soon 
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relinquished^ as endangering men's lives on a 
fruitless errand ; and in silence and horror the 
whole party returned to the inn they had left 
so gaily in the morning. 

There they examined the young man I had 
bribed to return from Montanyert ; but so con- 
yincing did his testimony seem to be of my 
intention to commit suicide^ that Mr. Millar 
hastily dismissed him, ordering every one from 
the room except Jacques, and offered him a 
handsome bribe if he would keep the sad truth 
a profound secret. 

" I refused," continued Jacques, sadly ; ^* but 
monsieur did not seem to understand me, and 
kept offering me more ; at last I strove to say 
that I ought to have prevented the mischief, 
and deserved no money. He speaks so little 
French, and I so little English, that we could 
not understand each other; nevertheless, I 
would not take his money. Then, after linger* 
ing long at the hotel, the other guides having 
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dispersed, I said I would go home, and so stole 
cautiously round to meet you, lady." 

Such was the substance of Jacques' narra- 
tive. He dwelt much on the horror of the 
party ; but, as I anticipated, there was little 
symptom of sorrow. In spite of my extraor- 
dinary position, I slept soundly, I was so spent 
with fatigue and agitation. But imagine, if 
you can, my waking ! No language of which 
I am mistress could convey to you the faintest 
notion of the extraordinary confusion of ideas 
and time to which I woke.- 

I had been dreaming of my fair, girlish, 
happy home — of father, mother, brother — and 
woke to find them gone — passed away — nay, 
that I too had passed away from my former 
life — that, between me and all that I had ever 
known, loved, and hoped, a great gulf had 
opened— even between this morning and the 
last — which I could never repass — and that 
the future — bare, strange, divested alike of 
friend or foe, hope or fear was all left to me 
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now. Gradually came the thought that, at 
least, I was successful, and I was free I 

Tree 1 no longer to be racked by the presence 
of him whose hateful power had inflicted such 
long-endured misery upon me ; — no longer to 
give obedience to the base, mean soul my own 
so deeply scorned ; — no longer to we^r out my 
days in perpetual hatred of all around me ; — no 
longer condemned to that most unendurable of 
slavery — a material power which fettered every 
word and look, and yet left the inner spirit its 
full liberty of contempt. Yes ! come what 
may, that, at least, is over ! 

Yet I felt neither exulting nor joyous — sim- 
ply, exhausted. 

On emerging from Ad^le's little room, of 
which I had taken possession, I found Jacques 
had left the chalet, and locked the door behind 
him, first, however, arranging my breakfast. I 
was glad to take some food — and, my frugal 
meal over, how heavily the hours dragged on 
till Jacques' return. I had no book, and though 
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I had taken tho precaution to put some writing 
materials in the parcel I had left in the ch&let 
on my last visit there, I was too excited, too 
much on the rack, to write. 

At last, the long, weary day declined, and to 
my delight, I heard the sound of Jacgues' ap« 
preaching footsteps. I took the precaution of 
retiring into Ad^le's room, until I could ascer« 
tain if he was alone. 

He was unaccompined, however, and be- 
stowed a fatherly benediction on me, as I 
sprang to meet him, which brought the tears 
to my eyes ; I was eager for news ; Jacques ex- 
plained his absence as a deliberate act to draw 
observation from his chalet, for if he was seen 
about the village and hotel all day, no one 
would come to seek him at his home. 

Further attempts had been made to find the sup- 
posed corpse that morning, but they were soon 
given up as only involving risk to those who 
attempted to peer into the cr^ve ; I was 
almost aghast at my own success. 
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Kr. Millar, Jacques informed me, talked of 
leaving Chamouni next day, he was naturally 
anxious to quit the scene of the catastrophe, 
especially as, in spite of all Jacques' precau- 
tions, it began to be surmised in the village 
that my death was voluntary. 

Jacques described Mr. Millar as in a strange 
state of nervousness, constantly asking for 
some stimulant, and fearfully irritable. 

"To-morrow then," I exclaimed, "if we 
are free, that is if they go on to Italy, we may 
arrange some plan by which I can leave 
this P' 

" Tou must have patience^ dear lady," said 
Jacques. "Better wait a few days till the 
ferment in the village has subsided, and then 
you may depart with greater safety." 



Towards noon the following day, while still 
a prisoner in Jacques' ehMet, the unwonted 

VOL. I. H 
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sound of carriage wheels struck my ear, I 
started to my feet ; yes, it must be that my 
dreaded enemies were leaving ; I could not 
resist it, I ventured to Adele's little window 
and with the utmost caution peered forth as 
the carriage rolled past below. 

There sat the party I had reduced to three, 
I thought they looked pale and grave, but I 
had scarce time to see. Mr. Millar sat in my 
old place beside Isabella, their two compagnons 
de voyage were absent — another moment and 
they passed away out of my sight for ever. 

For ever ! I felt it was so — I was glad. 

Nevertheless ai^ extraordinary dread seized 
me. It is awful to be reduced to utter loneli- 
ness — to have a new world, which to you must 
be without one familiar face before you, no 
retreat, and for the tirst time the tremendous 
consequences of my desperate act rose up be- 
fore me ! 

I threw myself on the ground and implored 
the forgiveness and guidance of the Almighty. 
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By the time Jacques came in I 'Was calm. 
His advice that I should wait a few days be- 
fore setting out -for London, (for that was the 
destination on which I had determined) was 
very acceptable, but the idea of quitting the 
good old man was inexpressibly painful to me, 
he was all I now possessed in the shape of a 
friend, and from him I must soon part* 

These two days of quiet and reflection were 
a great refreshment to my jaded spirits. 

As well as I can recall my impressions at 
that period, I think the extraordinary emotions 
through which I had passed, the new and ex- 
hilarating sense of liberty, seemed to have 
raised some weight from my imagination which 
had so long been dulled and deadened, and 
now that rest had restored ray physical 
strength, the terror and dread, which at first 
oppressed me, passed from my spirit. 

The strange ordeal through which I had 
gone, seemed to have removed something of 
the poignant grief, with which I had ever 
M 5 
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pined over the departed ; and after more than 
two years' painful absorption in the present, I 
found myself once again dreaming of the 
future. 

It was the third day after my seeming death 
that Jacques entered towards evening — 

" Madame," said he, *' I think we may start 
for Martigny towards morning ; a young man 
from there spoke to me to-day, and told me 
that Adele will be back to-morrow, and wishes 
me to go for her. I therefore thought that if we 
started by day break, I might place you in 
the diligence before I go to seek her at her 
aunt's." 

" Ah, Jacques ! then I must leave you !" 

I burst into tears, to the good old man's sur- 
prise — he had no idea how I clung to him, and 
I listened in a sort of trance to his explanation 
of his arrangements. He had secured a little 
mountain pony for me, and intended walking 
by my side — the distance to Martigny was 
nearly six leagues, and might be done in about 
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eight hours — ^we had had such a long continu- 
ance of fine weather that the roads were in 
excellent ord«r, it was impossible to say how 
soon a change might come, and then they 
might be impassable for weeks, so that inde- 
pendent of Ad^Ie's return, I had no choice 
but to set forward —our great difficulty was 
my passport. 

It might be obtained at Geneva ; but on the 
road to Martigny there was a species of 
douane^ or station^ where the authorities ex- 
amined the traveller's passport, as you there 
pass from Savoy iato Switzerland. 

After much deliberation, Jacques suggested 
that an English family, who had just left 
Chamouni, had had with them ^femme de chant' 
bre^ tall, fair, blue eyed — sufficiently like me, 
in short, to answer an official description. They 
had approached Chamouni, by the "T6te 
Noir'^ pass, and had proceeded to Italy. This 
femme de chambre had been seriously ill while 
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a t Chamouni, and Jaoques proposed represent- 
ing me as the same person who had so lately 
descended, returning in ill health to England. 
He was known to the authorities at the '^ T^te 
Koir," and he thought a bold application, 
backed by a present ^^. e.J a bribe, would en- 
able me to pass ; a certificate of my peculiar 
circumstances might enable me to procure a 
passport from the authorities at Geneva with 
greater ease, though gold generally smooths 
obstacles with tolerable facility. 

To make all as safe as possible, he had 
managed to copy, or get copied, the names of 
these travellers — that of the femme de chamhre 
was Malcolm — at least, such was the nearest 
approach to the hieroglyphics and pronuncia- 
tion of poor Jacques. 

This was the utmost I could arrange, and 
hoping the best, though trembling at heart, I 
proceeded to pack my small valise, and with 
Jacques's assistance, burned the bonnet and 
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dress which I had worn on the day of my mock 
suicide. 

Then laying aside poor Adele's garments, 
which I had continued to wear while in 
Jacques's cottage, I lay down to rest for a few 
hout*s, trying to sleep in vain ; for anticipa- 
tion kept " tired nature's sweet restorer" 
aloof. 

Shall I confess the inconsistency ? I who 
had planned and executed a scheme requiring 
the most desperate courage — courage to break 
through the rules and habits of a life-time — to 
dare the risk of opprobrium — I dreaded the 
long journey to England^ unprotected and 
alone. 

Unfortunately, mine was a face and figure 
not easily passed over or forgotten, and I 
dreaded recognition. However, I hoped, by 
choosing the cheapest and commonest modes 
of conveyance, to escape notice. Besides, I 
was provided with a deep crape veil, having 
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assumed mourning as my most suitable 
garb. 

I had, with infinite difficulty, persuaded the 
old guide to accept a present of money in re^ 
turn for his invaluable services to me. And 
haying so far wound up my a£fairs at Chamouni, 
I was prepared to start before the first faint 
glow of day had reached further than the top- 
most peaks. 

That morning's ride ! dare I allow it ! it 
was delicious — I was stronger, and therefore 
bolder. 

Then the glorious views which every step of 
our steep road unfolded, no heart could be so 
dull as not to heed them — we had approached 
Chamouni by the Ool de Baume — so the 
scenery was new to me. 

The moment of Jacques's interview with 
the old chef^ at the douane^ was one of intense 
and breathless suspense. 

At length, I saw them smile, then laugh — 
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the man in authority aooepted ^^ Schnaps" from 
my guide ; he then approached me ; I raised 
my veil. 

" Ah 1 outj oui n he exclaimed, " ires 
blonde-^c^est ga—je vom souhaite une meillure 
sanUy madame /" 

He bowed — retired, for what seemed to me 
an age, and then returned, with a paper, which 
he handed me. It was a species of notifica- 
tion to the oflSicials at Geneva. 

Jacques then placed a couple of Napoleons 
in his hand, they embraced with great cordi- 
ality, and we set forward. 

I will not dwell on all the particulars of my 
journey. I reached Martigny, terribly weary, 
and barely in time to catch the diligence ; my 
parting with my dear, good Jacques was hur- 
ried — perhaps it was better so — I had no time 
to cling to him. I received his blessing — and 
— and — we parted for ever in this world. 
My journey was tiresome and common-placa 
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enough. My difficulties at Geneva were few, 
readily remoyed by bribes. I preserved the 
character of an invalided lady's-maid, and my 
quietness and gravity preserved my incognita. 
I travelled night and day, for I felt I should 
be safe only in London ! 
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CHAPTEB VII. 



iMAeiNE me then in London I 

I had, daring my long journey, pondered 
mueh on my future proceedingB. 

The result of my cogitations was to order 
the driver of the cab into which I stepped, on 
arriving, to take me to the neighbourhood of 
£ennington, a place I had once passed on my 
way to call on a former governess of mine, 
who had a school at Clapham^ and which I 
imagined would be quite out of the way. 
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I directed my charioteer to turn down the 
first row of neat houses he came to, leading 
back from the main street, and arrested his 
progress at the first of them that showed a 
card in the window; there the lady of the 
house looked suspiciously at my scanty luggage^ 
and asked me for references, so I hurried back 
with a bitter sense of humiliation to my cab, 
and proceeded to the next ; a good-natured, 
motherly-looking woman, in a widow's cap, 
opened the door ; she had but a bed-room ; 
and she, too, talked about the necessity for a 
reference ; but added^ with a genial air, that 
warmed my heart — 

" Sure there's truth and honesty in your 
face, at all events ; so come in and welcome." 

I did not long hesitate in accepting her in- 
vitation ; and oh I how deeply I enjoyed that 
most English meal — tea, in my nice, clean, quiet 
bed- room, after the fuss and noise, tobacco and 
garlic, which had formed my atmosphere 
during my late trials. 
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Morning was £su* advanoed when I woke, on 
the day after my return to London.- That 
waking hour is ever the period of most start- 
ling memory; I lay quite still for awhile; 
there was no need for fear or hurry ; I had no 
one to meet — no one to avoid — I was free — 
and — alone ! 

I was determined to give myself perfect rest, 
and time for thought, before I quitted my 
quiet retreat. It required deliberation to decide 
on my next step. 

To secure myself from any molestation, I 
thought it right to pay for my lodging before* 
hand, and sent for my landlady for that pur- 
pose. 

Mrs. O'Medra — ^for such was her name — was 
as kind and civil as possible, but painfully in- 
quisitive ; she begged me to make use of her 
sitting-room whenever I had any visitors, to 
which I replied, I would avail myself of her 
kindness if I required it, having, with dif- 
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ficulty, suppressed my first impulse to say I wbs 
not likely to have any. 

At last, I got rid of her by begging she 
would procure me some books from the near- 
est circulating library as well as some writing 
materials. 

Behold me then lost in thought, and striy- 
ing to accustom myself to the strangeness of 
my position. It was fearful, the solitude — 
those long summer evenings — the sudden ces- 
sation of the excitement that had hitherto kept 
me up — the awful desolation. There were 
few, very few, I loved on earth, but for one 
glimpse of them what would I not have dared 
— dear, warm-hearted Mrs. Falconer— or poor 
Mary — or Mr. Herbert and his daughters ; yet 
not for a moment did I repent my act of im- 
molation. For had I not immolated all I had 
ever cherished, my whole past existence, in 
that bold deed I 

Sometimes I thought of Mrs. Falconer weep- 
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ing her lost friend. I hoped Mr. Millar would 
not tell ber I had committed suicide — ^that 
would leaye such a stigma on me in her me- 
mory — yet she knew my sorrows — and if any 
one could forgive me she would. 

I read much. Mrs. O'Meara had a few 
solid works of history and philosophy left her 
by a learned tenant, as part payment of rent, 
and in these, at times^ I lost myself. 

At last, I found myself pining for action 
and companionship. I rose one morning, with 
a sudden determination to seek ray fortune — 
not of gold and the world's prosperity — but a 
wealth of friendship in one or two hearts that 
would understand and love me. In spite of 
my late lurid feelings, my bitterness and hatred, 
I was not unworthy of being loved — for I could 
give all that I asked — I pined to know once 
more the luxury of exchanging the utterances 
of the heart with some one for whom tender 
loving care, constant consideration, and ready 
sympathy, would once more give life an inter- 
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est, and oonyert the world from a desert to ft 
garden. 

I would seek for the position of goyemeas in 
some family learing England, for a distant 
land. I would devote myself to my pupils-— 
their young hearts should open to me with the 
fresh warmth of early affection ; guarding 
them from every breath that could sully the 
first purity of their souls ; opening their young 
intellects to the grand joys of mental acquire- 
ments ; I would earn a title to their love, to a 
new name and character — to repose — and for 
ever disregarding every meaner aim — live 
solely for expiation, and to be reconciled to my 
conscience. Why need I feel so strangely 
fearful of the future, my every hope and in* 
tention was pure and good — so far as my fallen 
nature would permit. 

I do not think I ever told you J was 
thought, by those in whose eyes I once loved 
to sun myself, beautiful, and I remember while 
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eagerly reyiewing my chances of winning love 
from those with whom I was in future to asst- 
ciatOy I rose hastily to see if sorrow had 
still left me any beauty. 

I was wondrously unchanged — youth can 
bear so much — I had still the luxuriant golden 
brown hair, of which my poor mother was so 
proud ; the deep blue eyes about which 
Arthur, in happy days, used to laugh and 
quote Byron's expression— 

" That eye was in itself a soul.'* 

The long sweeping lashes — the red lips — 
the tall full figure, this showed the greatest 
alteration, for I had grown both pale and thin, 
and acquired an earnest intensity of expression 
far, far different from the joyous gladness, 
which, if the eyes tell truth of the heart, must 
haye beamed from those of Agnes Waring, at 
her first ball. IN^eyertheless, I thanked Heaven 
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I was still fair — children are attacted bj 
beauty— of any ocher attraction it might pos- 
sess — God knows — I never thought. 

But I commenced this long digression by 
saying I rose one morning with a sudden long- 
ing for action. Something must be done. 
True, there were immense difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, and by so isolated a creature as I 
was ! I thought of the advertising medium of 
the Times J it is open to every one. I rang the 
bell, and despatched the servant for that day's 
Times 

With a new feeling of hope and enterprise, 
I opened the voluminous sheet, the first words 
that arrested my attention were — 

"Awful catastrophe at Chamouni — further 
particulars." 

I sunk back, trembling with a mysterious 
horror at this startling announcement of my 
own death. Was it not true — had I not in- 
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deed died to the past. Soon, however, I 
nerved myself to read on, it was all there — the 
events of my death — the doubts of the guide — 
Mr. Millar's conviction of his innocence — ^the 
suspicion of my self destruction, and conclud- 
ing account of the broken-hearted widower's 
departure for Italy. 

I cannot desoribe the species of fascination 
which this description possessed for me. I 
read and re-read the details. I gloated over 
the success of my own cunning, yet when 
the servant entered with my dinner tray I hid 
it away on an impulse I could not controul. 
Yes, henceforth, I was to be cursed with a 
secret which none could share, which none 
might lighten by sympathy — of a truth, the 
realities of my position were dark and difficult 
— L could not then face them. 

Again I turned eagerly to my paper, and 
sought out, among its advertisement, some one 
on which to model my own. 

Once more my eye was arrested^ this time 
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by an epitome of all I moat required^ which 
ran as foUowa : — 

<< Wanted, for a couple of years, in the 
£Eimily of an officer going abroad, a resident 
goyemess, to undertake the entire care of three 
children, whose mother is in delicate health. 
A comfortable home, a free passage, and a 
small salary are offered, in exchange for the 
positive guarantee of two years' engagement. 
Personal application to be made, without loss, 
of time, to No. 43, Qloucester Street, Eegent's 
Park." 

I read this with feverish eagerness. " Ap* 
plication to be made without delay." Perhaps 
then I should be too late, but such a chance 
was not to be lost. What cared I where my^ 
lot was to be cast, the yery yagueness of the 
term ^^ going abroad," charmed me. I was so 
weary of my solitude and inaction ; therefore^ 
hastily swallowing a morsel of food, I ordered 
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a cab, and donning my bonnet and a thick 
veil, I stepped into the conveyance, and started 
in search of a new home, new friends, and 
new ties. 

It was a long trying " trajet^'^ the long 
drive from Kennington to Gloucester Street ; 
I employed it in rehearsing my part, in en- 
deavouring to brace my spirits, and in strong 
determination to leave nothing undone that 
I could do, to secure the engagement which 
seemed so desirable to me. 

No. 43, was evidently a lodging-house ; a 
girl with two jugs in her hand was issuing from 
the door as I drove up ; as I knew not for 
whom to ask, I said I had called about an ad- 
vertisement. I was left standing in the hall, 
and the girl returned almost immediately. 

" Mrs. Grahame says sheUl see you— ^please 
to walk up ma'am." 

I ascended a narrow steep stair to a close 
stifling drawing-room, littered with brown 
paper parcels, walking sticks and umbrellas 
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tied together, ciroulating library books, and an 
open writing desk, yet there was nothing of 
real slovenly carelessness in this confusion, 
every thing was in itself clean and neat, though 
somewhat disordered. There were flowers 
too in the vase on the mantel- piece, all this I 
took in at a glance, and my attention was 
rivetted on a lady who made a feeble attempt 
to rise from a horse-hair sofa, as I entered ; she 
was pretty, but insignificant in appearance, 
rather elegant but weary looking ; a coquettish 
cap, with pale pink ribbons, a large shawl, a 
scent bottle, and all the paraphernalia of an 
invalid, announced delicacy of health. She 
sank back on her cushions, which were covered 
with beautiful tapestry work, and appeared 
luxuriously soft. 

"Madam," said I, finding she did not ad- 
dress me, though she made a graceful motion of 
her hand, to a seat, " I have called upon you 
in consequence of this advertisement." 

And I handed her the paper. 
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'^ Oh, thank you," she returned, in a languid 
voice, and putting down the paper, " I have 
done nothing all the morning but see shoals of 
people in consequence of that advertisement ; I 
really wish Major Graham had not put it in 
the paper, for no one seems to suit; those I like 
will not agree to what we wish, and, vice-versa 
— it is really exhausting." 

And she smiled and pouted with an air half 
of a beauty, half spoiled child, leaving me to 
reply to — I did not know what. 

'*I do not think I should object to your 
terms if you thought 1 should suit your 
views." 

*^ I am sure you would," said the lady, look- 
ing at me more attentively, " I suppose you 
play, and draw, and speak French — they all 
did; but do you know you have a charming 
voice ! I wish Major Graham was at home ; 
thank goodness Catherine is not gone out- 
may I ask you to ring the bell; I am so 
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tired I can scarcely move — ^unfortunately my 
health " 

^^ Mama, mama," interrupted a splendid boy, 
of nine or ten years old, bounding into the 
room, his profuse dark curls in wild disorder — 
his black eyes beaming with pleasure, " I do 
think Captain Alexander has come. There is a 
cab at the door, I am sure it is his.'' 

*^ My precious Charlie, not so much noise. 
Come here, love, and speak to this lady." 

With great reluctance Charlie tore himself 
from the window and approached me. 

This beautiful, joyous, eager boy — how my 
heart yearned to him ! 

" That cab is mine — ^not Captain Alex- 
ander's," said I ; the child looked up at me 
fixedly, his bold bright eyes meeting mine with 
an enquiring glance ; " and," I continued, " I 
am sorry to disappoint you, for I am but a 
stranger." 

He smiled. 
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** I do not wish you to go away, you know ; 
but I should like Captain Alexander to come." 

^^ Well, Charlie, would you not like to learn 
French and music from that nice lady ?" said 
Hiamma. 

" No, indeed, I would not," returned Charlie, 
with great candour. ^^ Soldiers don't speak 
French, and I can beat the drum well 
enough." 

I smiled, and Charlie continued to study my 
countenance. 

" Pray excuse my not speaking to you on 
the subject of your visit," resumed Mrs. 
Grahame, ^^ till my sister-in-law comes. I am 
so unaccustomed to such matters that it really 
makes me nervous to talk of them," and she 
laughed, a little undecided laugh, that induced 
me to set her down as a simpleton. 

^^ Go, Charlie dear, and call aunt Cathe- 
rine," was the next order ; but the entrance 
of Miss Grahame rendered its execution unne* 
cessary. 

VOL. I, N 
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She was slight, and at first sight not hand- 
some, with dark eyes, like those of her little 
nephew, but soft and calm, her whole counte- 
nanee expressed power and tranquillity; she 
was older than myself, and had a certain neat- 
ness of figure that gave an idea of similar good 
order existing in her mind. 

" Another lady, Kate, about that advertise- 
ment," exclaimed Mrs. Grahame, in a tone of 
relief. 

" I am glad to hear it," returned her sister, 
frankly. " Pray sit down ; though I begin to fear 
we shall never find all we want, or be able to 
agree to all that is required of us." 

A business like colloquy ensued ; my ac- 
quirements were tested with ladylike tact ; I 
volunteered to play — though God only knows 
the effort it cost me to do so — and all had met 
their approbation. The vaiious methods of 
instruction best suited to early youth had been 
discussed with much intelligence by Miss 
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Grahame — our views coincided remarkably. 
Then came the terms. The highest salary 
^they would undertake to give vras thirty pounds 
a-year, I made no objection ; this Miss 
Grahame frankly admitted had been the dif- 
ficulty in all instances where they had wished 
to form an engagement ; all those ladies to 
whom Mrs. Grahame and herself had taken a 
fancy requiring higher terms. Then the 
guarantee of two years' engagement, or fortei- 
ture of the money paid as salary. 

" For," continued Miss Grahame, '^ in out-of- 
the-way places such as our destination, ladies 
are in great request, and a ladylike governess 
is often so soon luarried that the passage money 
is generally a dead loss to the family taking 
her out." 

" I am perfectly ready to give that guaran- 
tee," said I, with profound gravity ; " but," I 
added, as curiously enough our destination had 
not been mentioned, " may I ask where Major 

and Mrs. Grahame are bound ?" 
N 3 
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Miss Grahame laughed. 
*^ I quite forgot to mention it. Our destina- 
tion is Canada ; I hope you have no objection 
to a cold climate ?" 

" Far from it ; I prefer cold to heat." 

" Then," observed Mrs. Grahame, " I sup- 
pose there is nothing more to be arranged except 
references." 

I was prepared for this — at Idast I expected 
it. It was the climax for which I trembled. I 
determined if I could not be explicit, at least 
to say no word that was untrue, and to meet 
this difficulty with as much candour as I could; 
I therefore replied — 

" I have no references to offer." 

Both ladies looked surprised, and Miss 
Grahame said, gently — 

" Your friends are probably out of town." 

I shook my head. 

" I can only repeat I have no references of 
any kind to offer; I am peculiarly circum- 
stanced, and although I have not one memory 
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that can raiae a blush to my cheek, I am cut ofi* 
by my own wish from all friends or relatives. 
If you will venture to admit me into your 
family under such dubious circumstances you 
will secure my gratitude — if not, I must only 
try elsewhere, probably only to fail again. But 
remember, I might easily have deceived you as 
to references. I have preferred telling you the 
truth." 

Mrs* and Miss Grahame exchanged glance.^, 
and the former, rising from her cushions, ex- 
claimed, with greater energy than I had yet 
seen her display — 

" How extraordinary 1 I wish eo much you 
would tell us your history ; 1 am sure it is 
most interesting, and we never would betray a 
secret." 

I smiled. 

" Dear Emily !" cried Miss Grahame, in a 
tone of remonstrance. *'I should so much like 
to have you with the children," resumed her 
sister ; ^^ but I am afraid the Major will never 
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consent — he is so particular and * difficile ^^ is he 
not, Catherine ?" 

" You must be aware,'' said Miss Grahame, 
turning to me with some embarrassment, 
" that it is customary to require something of 
the nature of references from a person about to 
become a member of a family, and however 
favourably disposed my sister and myself may 
be, we could not, at all events, decide on any 
Ihi ig without consulting Major Grahame. Per- 
haps you would call to-morrow between eleven 
and twelve before he goes out, and then you 
can hear his verdict ; in the meantime, think 
again if there is not some one to whom you 
would refer." 

" On that point I am not likely to change," 
said I sorrowfully, *^ I will be with you to- 
morrow at the hour you appoint." 

And rising I presented Mrs. Grahame a 
card, on which I had written my name, the 
same I had assumed in my passport, Mrs. 
Malcolm, and my address. 
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Aod then bowing left the room. 

I returned to my solitary lodging, though 
anxious, cheered ; the very motion, and slight 
change, the momentary intercourse with per- 
sons in my own rank of life enlivened me ; I 
thought with delight of being the companion 
of that bright beautiful boy — surely his fresh 
joyousness would be infectious, T should find a 
new and a fairer world under his unconscious 
guidance. But I dreaded the awful Major ; 
I pictured him to myself as tall, gaunt, morose, 
dark — imperious from .constant command, and 
suspicious from long intermixture in fluctuating 
and uncertain society. 

I was, as may be imagined, early a foot on 
the succeeding morning ; I braided back my 
hair under a plain tulle cap of most quakerly 
quietness, and wrapped myself in a large grey 
shawl at the risk of suffocation, determined to 
dress up or down to my idea of a governess. 

Somewhat to my horror the dreaded Major 
was alone to receive me — 
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^^ He has divested himself of female influ- 
ence," I thought, " in order to judge me more 
severely.'^ 

Major Qrahame was not tall, he resembled 
his sister, but had a sterner, colder expression — 
a look of keen penetration. His spare figure 
had an erect soldierly air, and his bow was 
anticipative of Canadian ice. 

" Mrs. Grahame has informed me," said he 
handing me a chair with scrupulous politeness, 
" of her interview with you yesterday, and I 
confess I feel rather reluctant to enter into an 
engagement with a lady whose antecedents are 
mysterious." 

Here to my infinite delight that lady en- 
tered in a captivating ^^ robe'de-chamhre^^^ and 
gave me a most gracious bow. 

I will not recapitulate the conversation that 
ensued,]as to my acquirements ; with these, the 
Major seemed well pleased, and I could see his 
hesitation arose from two conflicting inclina- 
tions, the first and strongest a ^' canny" desire 
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to secure so excellent a bargain of information 
and accomplishments, the second a dread lest 
by two eager a wish to secure this end, he 
might be betrayed into permitting the intro- 
duction to his family of some one, not suited to 
their companionship ; for the Major, I after- 
wards discovered, though somewhat parsimoni- 
ous, had the spirit of a gentleman, and 
was most sensitive as to the sanctity of his 
home — 

" I am aware," said he, " that the salary I 
offer is below what your acquirements entitle 
you to expect, but I cannot afford more ; never- 
theless you must know that the fact of your 
determination to keep your previous history a 
secret, will render it difficult for you to obtain 
employment of any kind ; I confess, madam, 
in spite of a strong inclination in your favour, 
and Mrs. Grahame's decided wish on the sub- 
ject, I hardly feel justified — Eh? Catherine?''' 
to his sister who entered at that moment — she 
smiled bowed to me and made no reply — 
N 5 
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" May I ask," resumed the Major glancing 
at my card which he took from the table, " are 
you a widow." 

'* I have no husband," I answered in a low 
tone. 

He hesitated, and with a sudden impulse I 
sprang to Miss Grahame's side and taking her 
hand I exclaimed — 

** Speak for me to your brother, I have no 
right to ask for your confidence, yet trust me — 
look in my face, you will see truth there, en- 
treat them to believe I am not unworthy to 
take charge of their children ; if Major Grahame 
will take me as I am oq my own representa- 
tion, he will bind me to his service as he could 
no one else; come sir," turning to him, ^* yield 
to your own kinder, truer impulse, and take 
me for your children's instructress." 

** Yes, yes ! you must, dearest Fred !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grahame. 

" Frederic, I feel that what seems impru- 
dence would be wisest here ; we have so short 
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a time to decide, that if you do not close with 
Mrs. Malcolm we must sail without a gover- 
ness, and that would never do, for ray part I 
have every confidence in her." 

" Well, Kate !" exclaimed her brother, as if 
carried away by some sudden * ilan^^ *' so be it. 
Mrs. Malcolm, I beg you will forgive our hesi- 
tations ; I will write a note of agreement, 
which if you will sign, all is arranged between 
us." 

" And," said Miss Grahame, ^' as this is 
Wednesday and the * Condor' is advertised to 
sail on Monday, you will have a short time 
enough to make your arrangements." 

" Enough for me, however," I replied too 
overjoyed to have hesitated about sailing the 
next day. 

''I am sure I am so glad all that is 
settled — I really should have died of discom- 
fort if the children had been without a proper 
person to look after them on the voyage," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grahame with an air of great 
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satisfaction, aad Miss Orahame with the prac- 
tical kindness I after v^ards found was her dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, proceeded to tell me 
what was necessary as an outfit, while Major 
Grahame wrote — 

At last he accomplished his task, and handed 
me the paper to read. Though I thought it 
scarcely just that I should he bound down to 
remain with him for two years, or to forfeit my 
passage money, while there was no equal pro- 
viso, in case the wish to part originated with 
him, I signed it very willingly, and without 
an objection — I felt I had no right to make 
any. 

I then begged to see my pupils. Charlie 
came to me with all the frankness of an old 
acquaintance, and brought forward a sweet, 
shy, arch-looking little sister, of eight ; while 
a pale, fair, delicate boy of six or seven, lin- 
gered timidly by the door till kissed and intro- 
duced by Aunt Catherine, as "little Fred." 

"These two," said the Major, waving his 
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hand to Charlie and the little girl, ** will give 
you trouble enough to make up for Fred's 
quietness-^you will find them terribly back- 
ward." 

It was then agreed I should join them on 
Monday morning, and go with them to the 
ship. 

So I left in a strange flatter, burning to 
have all in readiness ; overjoyed to be abso* 
lutely once again a member of a family. Lone- 
liness is very terrible — it is contrary to nature ; 
love, sympathy, society, these are the soul's 
destined conditions, and sorrow and misery 
must be the consequence of their intringe- 
ment. 

The extraordinary facilities of London soon 
enabled me to supply myself with all that was 
necessary in the way of outfit. I indalged in 
the purchase of some books, and by Saturday 
night I was quite prepared. 

Since my return from Switzerland, I had not 
ventured to church, I dreaded encountering 
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any familiar face ; but grown bolder by the 
extraordinary success that had attended me 
hitherto, I determined to indulge my ardent 
desire to attend divine service on this last 
Sunday in my native land ; for never, I in- 
wardly resolved, would I return to it ; after 
some thought I determined to wait till the 
evening servic\ 

I wrapped myself in my thick veil and 
large shawl and placed myself in the free sit- 
tings. 

The evening service always had peculiar 
charms for me ; and how, after my long fast 
from public worship, the gradual gathering of 
the congregation, the short private prayer of 
each, before taking his or her place, the tran- 
q lillity and subdued light of the sacred edifice, 
albeit of the hideous white- wash school of some 
thirty years past, all combined to produce a 
powerful effect upon my heart or imagination. 
I felt humble, contrite, calm, and glad to take 
my seat among the lowly — pleased to find on 
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one side of me a young woman who seemed to 
be a lower grade of servant, and at the other, 
rare sight for the neighbourhood of London, 
an old man in a smock-frock. Yes, there is a 
marvellous influence in public worship, a 
solemn influence in feeling that those around 
you are holding communion with your common 
and Almiglity father. 

It seemed to me as though the oflSoiating 
clergyman delivered a special message of 
mercy to myself, when he began the service 
with those gracious words — ^' When the wicked 
man tumeth away from his wickedness^ that he 
hath committed^ and doeth that which is latvful 
and rightj he shall save his soul alive.'*^ 

The young woman next me offered me a 
hymn book, and as I turned to thank her, 
imagine my horror — the total destruction of 
the heavenly calra I had hitherto enjoyed, 
when I recognised an under house- maid who 
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had left my service about a year before, from 
ill health. 

Fortunately, most fortunately, I had not 
raised my yeil ; she showed no symptoms of 
recognition, but my devotion was destroyed. 

I felt at first inclined to start from my seat 
and rush away, but I feared any sudden move- 
ment might attract her attention, so I sat in 
an agony of doubt as to my next proceeding, 
while the service went on, and 1 felt as though 
in some painful trance, some night-mare 
dream ; at length I conld bear it no more, and 
rising, I made a gesture to my head, as if in 
pain, not daring to speak, and hastily passing 
poor Jane, 1 found myself, to my infinite relief, 
in the air. 

With hasty and trembling steps I hurried to 
my lodging, nor did I feel safe until 1 had 
locked myself into my room, and throwing 
aside boLnet and shawl, I sat down to think. 
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If detection was thus to dog my steps. The 
desperate plot I had so boldly executed, served 
but to change the character of my suflFerings. 
I felt myself the veriest slave on earth, and for 
a miserable hour I trembled at every sound. 
Then, as ever with me, my soul rose up against 
the pressure, and I sought to encourage my- 
self. Was I not going far away, into a land 
with which none of my former friends were 
acquainted or connected, and in a class of 
society utterly dissimilar to that in which all 
my acquaintance were enrolled, yet came ready 
memory with the solemn words, " even there." 



*^ I must not — I dare not fear !" was my 
concluding thought. "I will strive to do my 
duty, and earn a character in my new life. If 
I am then discovered, come what may, I cannot 
return to Mr. Millar. I shall be free, and for 
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the rest, must bear whatever punishment God 
sends." 

So I strove to calm myself; but this fear- 
ful looking for judgment! Was it not a 
terrible omen wherewith to commence a new 
career? 
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